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=H Bs: MOUGLAS BADER. DS.O..D.FC. (¢c ANADJAN} SQUADRON 


EPITOMISING THE DAUNTLESS CHARACTER OF BRITAIN’S ROYAL AIR FORCE: A PORTRAIT OF SQUADRON 
LEADER D. R. S. BADER, D.S.O., D.F.C., BY CAPTAIN CUTHBERT ORDE. 


Losing both his legs in a flying crash in 1931, Squadron Leader Bader, all-round sportsman, was invalided out of the Service. Becoming, however, Proficient 
in the use of his metal legs, he “ begged"’ his way back into the R.A.F. when war broke out, and in the~summer of 1940 “ bagged"’ his first Dornier 
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|, gecko fun of the Ministry of Information has long 
been almost as popular a literary and journalistic 
pastime as making fun of Colonel Blimp before the 
The nature of the Ministry’s unenviable task 
is widely misapprehended, and it is frequently saddled 
with responsibility for the acts or omissions of others. 
Almost everybody who writes, or essays to write— 
and that is nearly every educated man and woman 


war. 


in Britain—thinks that he or she could do 
the Ministry’s job—or what it is presumed 
to be—better than the Ministry. But 
before they condemn, they would do well 
to cofsider the nature of the Ministry’s 
task, and the difficulties with which 
it is confronted. 


The first task of such a Ministry— 
though in fact this task has never been 
expressly committed to it—should be to 
guide, inform and inspire the British 
people without conveying information 
liable to help the enemy. Yet the first 
tule to be learnt by» any would-be 
propagandist in Britain is that no Briton 
ever reacts to what he is told by authority 
in the way that that authority is reason- 
ably entitled to expect. Give him official 
information, and he takes it with a 
grain of salt—often a very large grain. 
Though he will scarcely ever openly and 
flagrantly disobey an order, he will often 
subtly and persistently ignore it. Manag- 


ing the minds of Germans, as Dr. Goebbels. 


manages them, is child’s-play to manag- 
ing the! mind of your true-born English- 
man, or, for that matter, of your true- 
born Scot, Welshman or Irishman, 
Australian, Canadian, South African or 
New Zealander. The only sure way to 
manage. a Briton, and to get the full 
hundred per cent. of action required 
of him, is to suggest to him that nothing 
but his own willing, immediate and 
hundred-per-cent. co-operation can savé 
from untold disaster his country, the 
world or the cause he wishes to benefit. 
The propagandist who can convey that 
to an Englishman will not only obtain 
all he asks for: he will get far more than 
he could have logically expected. The 
propagandist who browbeats, bullies or 
lectures him will get from him less than 
nothing. The most he can hope for is 
an ironical and pucklike questioning which, 
if disregarded, can easily degenerate into 
a sullen compliance, followed by an 
explosion. Your Englishman, confronted 
with dictators, foreign or domestic, has 
a disconcerting way of shutting up like 
an oyster. Charles I.—a very well-mean- 
ing man—found this out three centuries 
ago. Whitehall has often discovered the 
same phenomenon since. 


Here lies the crux of a problem that 
faces every British ruler. The people of 
Britain suspect and laugh at official 
propaganda, so.long, at any rate, as it 


is formally labelled as such. They are 
instinctively ‘‘agin’’ the.Government if 
it attempts to school their thoughts ; 


freedom of the mind from dragoonipg by 
‘‘ superiors”’ being a fundamental canon 
of their tradition. Therefore, any Ministry 
saddled with the invidious task of pro- 
viding such propaganda has to go slow. 
It can never do the obvious thing, 
because the obvious thing will almost 
certainly be ridiculed and_ resented. 
Its approach, like the admirable British 


propaganda at the end of the last war, must be 
It was this pro- 
paganda, it will be remembered, that received so not 
unexpected a tribute from Hitler in the angry pages 
Its essence lies in the art of 
enlisting the voluntary services of freemen. 


subtle, concealed and indirect. 


of “Mein Kampf.” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


before Trafalgar, did not issue a command to his to the 
men to do their duty. He merely told them their will 
country trusted them to do it. ‘ England expects ”’ 
is the very antithesis of the totalitarian diktat. No 
man who does not understand this is fit to have 
anything to do with the management of Englishmen. 
We are not only fighting for our freedom: we are a 
free people in our very bones. 


victory. 


Britain 





PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE AT THE MOST CRITICAL AND GLORIOUS MOMENT SINCE 
HER INDEPENDENCE WAS REGAINED IN 1821-29: M. ALEXANDER KORIZIS, WHO DECLARED 


SPONTANEOUSLY TO THE BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY AND CHIEF OF THE 
GENERAL STAFF THAT GREECE WOULD FIGHT TO THE DEATH 
AND GERMANY. 


M. Korizis, who is in his fifty-sixth year, was born on the island of Poros, where the English, 
French and Russian Plenipotentiaries met in 1828 to discuss the basis of the Greek Government. 
After studying law at Athens University he entered the National Bank of Greece, of which, after 
a distinguished career, he became vernor in 1933. He was Financial Adviser to the Greek High 
Commissioner in Smyrna, 1919-22, and acted for a short time in 1933 as Finance Minister. His 
work under General Metaxas in 1936-39 as Minister of Public Assistance and Welfare, met with 
extraordinary success, the number of hospital beds in Greece being quadrupled in that time and 
the general and individual social assistance doubled. ‘Greece will defend her territory and 
integrity ”’ was his dignified answer when the brutal notification was made to him at his private 
residence in Athens at 5.30 a.m. on April 6 by the German Minister of Germany’s infamous attack. 


IMPERIAL 
AGAINST BOTH ITALY 


Bearing this in mind, 
Ministry—so wisely named 


the task of our British 
“of Information’’ and 
“of Propaganda ’’—must be twofold. In con- 
junction with the fighting and other Services— 
whose own 
Nelson, to .be largely 


Public Relations Departments appear 
has to give 


independent of it—it 





British people the kind of 
make them 





news that 


work a hundred per cent. for 


It has to give to the other nations of 
the world the kind of news that will give ¢ 
confidence in that ultimate victory. The first have 
to be told that only their utmost efforts can Save 
from disaster. 
assured that Britain is every day growing stronger 


hem 


The second have to be 
and more victorious. The two tasks 
appear to be almost contradic tory: it 
indeed requires an English, and there. 
fore’ illogical, mind to make them 
compatible at all. It is no use Saying 
to Englishmen, as Goebbels says aq 
nauseam to Germans, that everything 
is going well, for the English reaction 
is merely to reply: ‘“‘ Oh, well, they 
don’t seem to need my help; let them 
get on with it!’’ What an Englishman 
really needs to be told is that the odds 
are all against him, and that never 
was mortal man confronted with such 
a fearful task as he! Tell him this, 
and he takes his coat off and gets 
down to work in Hell’s despite, grinning 
cheerily, ‘‘ Let ’em all come!” ‘ 


No propaganda issued by British 
printing-presses has compared in this 
respect with the detonating, though 
unconscious, propaganda dropped by 
the Luftwaffe on our industrial cities, 
The sight of his home burning, or of 
all Europe ostensibly arrayed against 
him, sends a thrill of resolution through 
the Englishman’s marrow. Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, Chatham, Churchill have all 
been great national leaders because they 
instinctively knew the truth of this. 


When Cromwell wanted his Ironsides: 


to sweep the enemy from the field, he 
did not tell them that they were more 
numerous, better disciplined and better 
equipped—as in fact they often were— 
than their opponents. On the contrary, 
he told them that they were a little 
handful of poor, ignorant men faced by 
the’ powers of this world, yet who, with 
God’s help, and their own courage, 
might achieve a veritable miracle. This 
was just how they wanted to think 
of themselves; after that there was 
no resisting them. The’ Englishman is 
never so determined to win, so happy, 
and therefore so dangerous, as when he 
is going in, like G. L. Jessop at the 
Oval Test, sixth wicket down with 
a hopeless match to retrieve against 
an over-confident opponent. At such 
a moment he becomes a poet in 
action: unaccountable to statisticians, 
a terror to his enemies, a source of 
enduring wonder and pride to his 
friends and posterity. 


So the task of a Ministry of Inform- 
ation in Britain is necessarily a thankless 
and difficult one, involving ceaseless con- 
tradiction. It is no use stressing to the 
neutrals and the oppressed peoples of 
Europe that Britain is facing the great- 
est peril in her history if one wants 
their confidence and help. It is no use 
telling the British people anything 
else. I sometimes wonder whether the 
simplest solution might not be to con 
centrate British propagandist efforts on 
telling the truth about the war to doubt- 
ful neutrals, and to leave the German 
propagandists free to deal with the British 
people in their own inimitable way. Ger- 


tainly nothing could be better calculated to steel the 
heart of a stubborn Englishman to uncompromising 
resistance than the dreary catalogue of imaginary 
British defeats retailed nightly on the German wireless, 
and the challenging manner in which it 1s retall 
It arouses all his fighting spirit and all his resolution. 


ailed. 
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BRITISH TANKS: No. 1. INFANTRY (HEAVY) TANK 


LONDON ’ NEWS 


MARK. IIA. 


DRAWN BY ouR SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis, with OFrictat CO-OPERATION. 
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HEAVY TANKS IN ACTION: AN EXPLANATORY DRAWING OF “MATILDA’’ AND SOME OF HER SISTERS. 


Armoured fighting. vehicles are playing an ever-increasing part in the war, and 
may be roughly divided into two classes: armoured cars running on pneumatic- 
tyred wheels, troop-carriers, lorries, and, in the second section, the tracked 
Vehicles, including tanks of. all types, Bren-gun carriers, and so forth. With the 
help and co-operation of the War Department, our special artist has been enabled 
p show the layout and interior mechanism of modern British tanks, though, for 
“vious reasons, certain of the latest developments cannot .be shown in these dia- 
a drawings. The heavy tank illustrated above, used to go forward with the 
on a not so speedy a vehicle as the ‘‘ light ’’’ and “ cruiser ’’ types, but is very 
“avily armoured against machine-guns, anti-tank guns and artillery. . Affectionately 


known in the Service as ‘ Matilda,” if weighs twenty-five tons, is driven by 
two Diesel motors and, unlike the smaller tanks, has a self-changing gear-box. 
Its crew consists of four men: the commander—usually of commissioned rank— 
the gunner, the loader, who also, operates the wireless equipment, and the driver, 
who sits in his little steel-walled pen, separated from the other members of the 
crew, and steers the machine by means of two track-controlling levers. Owing 
to the noise and clatter of the tank as it thuds its inexorable way over rough 
ground, and the din of battle, commands are given by telephone, and all tanks 
are in touch with each other by wireless. Though an English invention, the Germans 
developed the tank for modern tactics, but our own models are to-day second to none. 
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BRITAIN’S WOMANHOOD AS MOBILISED FOR VICTORY IN NATIONAL WAR 
SERVICES : UNIFORMS THAT STAND FOR DEVOTION, DUTY, AND COURAGE. 


N the conduct of the war, the women of Britain have not been found lagging. In this 
struggle, as waged by Hitler, our women have suffered many casualties, and their 
great bravery under fire is shown by the growing number of decorations awarded to them. In 
this all have displayed a stoicism whichghas called forth expressions of admiration from 
practically every foreign visitor to our shores. Whilst it would be invidious to select 
examples, where none have faltered, from ‘‘ W.R.N.S.” and “‘ W.A.A.F.s’”’ to hospital nurses 
and A.R.P. women workers, passing mention might be made of girls in the Women’s 
Land Army in East Kent, most bombed area in Britain, whose Secretary last February 
received the M.B.E. because her land girls went on ploughing while bombs and machine- 
guns were aimed at them by Nazi dive-bombers. ‘“‘It is an unwritten law” to carry 
on, explained one of the Land Army girls. Of the Services shown in our drawing above, by 
C. E. Turner, the ‘‘ Wrens’’ (Women’s Royal Naval Service) wear navy-blue uniforms ; 
cooking, stewarding, clerical work, moter-driving, coding, and telephoning are included in 
their duties. Their ratings number various ranks of ‘“‘ Wren.’’. The officers are third, second, 
(Continued on right. 


KEY TO DRAWING. 


. Officer of the Women’s Royal 


Naval Service (W.R.N.S.). 


. Officer of the Women’s Auzili- 


ary Territorials Service 
(A.T.S.). 


. Red Cross Nurse. 
. Officer of the Women’s Auzili- 


ary Air Force (W.A.A.F.). 


. Officer of the Women’s Trans- 


port Service (F.A.N.Y., First 
Aid Nursing Yeomanry, 
founded in 1909). 


. Women’s Auxiliary Fire 


Service. 


. The same : Trousered uniform 


worn by drivers. 


. Women’s Voluntary Service 


(W.V.S.). 


. Thé same: wearing Overcoat. 
. Women’s Auxiliary Transport 


Service (Specialist Branch). 





11, Women’s Land Army, a 
Branch of the W.V.S. 


12 and 13. Ranker’s Uniform, 
W.RNS.. -. 


14, Despatch Riders, W.R.N.S. 

15. Officer of St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. 

16. Officer, Red Cross, Outdoor 
Uniform. 

17. Army Nurse (A.1.M.N.S.), 
Outdoor Uniform. 

18. W.A.A.F., Ranker’s Uniform. 

19. F.A.N.Y. Drivers. 

20. W.A.T.S. Drivers. 

21-22. A.R.P. Women Workers. 

23. London Transport Service: 
Conductress. 

24. London Transport Service: 
Underground Railways. 

25. Post Office Telegraphs : 
Messenger. 

26. Provincial Bus Conductress. 
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OUR WOMEN WHO ARE MAKING HISTORY: IN THE FIGHTING SERVICES, 
IN FIRE DUTIES, A.R.P., TRANSPORT, HOSPITALS, AND LAND WORK. 


Continued.] 

and first officer, chief officer, to superintendent, one of these being in charge in each 
Naval command. The A.T.S. work very similarly with the Army. They provide cooks 
and clerks, telephonists, transport workers, and fill certain highly specialised posts. The 
ranks—rather like the Army—bégin with the volunteer and rise to a chief controller— 
the last equivalent to a Major-General. The Queen is Commandant-in-Chief of the A.T.S. 
The W.A.A.F. (the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force), whose smart appearance in Air Force blue 
is much admired, numbers tens of thousands, and enrol for multifarious duties: hygiene, 
first-aid, anti-gas precautions, handling stores and rations, clerical and telephoning. The Women’s 
Transport Service, with F.A.N.Y. on their shoulder-straps (having evolved from the First 
Aid Nursing Yeomanry, founded in 1909), are occupied in transport work of a nature which 
has grown to enormous proportions, its members driving lengthy convoys of heavy lorries 
long distances. The work of the W.V.S., the redoubtable Nursing Services, the Women’s Auxi- 
liary Fire Services, the A.R.P. and Ambulance Drivers all testify to the courage, devotion and 
determination of British womanhood.—(DRAWN By OUR SpeEcraLt Artist C. E. TURNER.) 
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THE GENTLE ART OF BALING OUT: ESCAPE TECHNIQUE. 


Drawn Ry ovr SpeciaL Artist G. H Davis, with OFrictaL ASSISTANCE. 
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THE AIRCRAFT VIFALLY STRUCK BY SHELL OR MACHINE GUN FIRE 1S PROBABLY OUT OF CONTROL 
AND EXIT FROM IT MUST BE MADE QUICKLY. G Siar 
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THE USE OF THE PARACHUTE IN TIME OF WAR: METHODS OF ESCAPE FROM STRICKEN AEROPLANES. 
In the last war—except for the last few months—the parachute was not part | ‘ é 
of an airman’s equipment, and an aeroplane stricken or out of control meant to open when the ripping-ring is pulled. In “ baling out’ from a crippled aero- 
almost certain death for the crew. .Nowadays, with the perfecting of the para- | plane, the airman has to time the correct moment of his jump, and see to it 
chute, and rigorous instruction in the technique of “ baling out,’ hundreds of he is well clear of the machine before he opens- the canopy; moreover, he nes 
valuable lives have been saved, and, as a modern version of the old adage, one to get to the ground as quickly as possible, and that is why the skilled ores 
might say, “He who jumps and floats away, lives to fight another day.’ Illus- chutist makes what are called “free falls” of some thousands of feet, or pir 
trated above are the methods by which men now leave their stricken machines the air from the canopy by pulling the parachute lines to accelerate the Cad 
and dive into space secure in the knowledge that, owing to the efficiency of the of descent, since on many occasions the Germans have attacked their helples 


Continued opposite 


’ . eet i 
modern parachute, there is very little chance that the life-saving canopy will fail 
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HOW AIRMEN DIVE AND DRIFT TO SAFETY THROUGH SPACE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis, witH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 
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SAVED BY THE “LIFEBUOYS OF THE AIR’’: THE WAY OUR AIRMEN PARACHUTE TO EARTH 


opponents as they were parachuting garthward. 
with emergency exits, and it is the duty of the captain to decide the moment 
when he thinks that his crew should leave the craft, allowing them plenty of time 


IN SAFETY. 


in an interesting article some very valuable information regarding the technique 
of “ baling out,’ and the figures of the time taken for free falls used in the above 
illustration are taken from that article. Just lately it has been announced that 
Bien when time is so short that the men in the turrets have to get new parachute gear has been adopted by the R.A.F., in which the harness is 
clear without a moment to spare, the doors are so constructed that they can incorporated in a special coat, so that the famous ‘‘ Mae West,” or life. waistcoat, 
be very quickly jettisoned, giving a clear exit from the back of the turret. as now worn, is all part of the coat and parachute harness, thus greatly ‘increasing 
Recently, in our contemporary ‘‘ The Aeroplane,’’ one of our most expert para- 


ease of movement. Another of its advantages is that it does away with a lot 
chutists, Mr. Gywnne Johns, who has made hundreds of successful jumps, gave of straps and buckles, which makes for a saving both in time and weight. 


Most bombing aircraft are provided 


to get clear. 
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ELIZABETHAN PIONEER OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIES TRADE. 
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“THE VOYAGES OF SIR JAMES LANCASTER TO BRAZIL AND THE EAST INDIES, 1591-1603,"* 


IR JAMES LANCASTER was born at Basingstoke 
in 1554 Or 1555, and died in 1618. He fought doughtily 
‘on occasion, and took an interest in the North-East and 
North-West Passages. But his principal voyages were 
made and achievements performed in the service of British 
trade and the infant East India Company, and he died a 
rich and respected citizen of London. Neither his name 
nor his deeds, therefore, is as widely known as those of 
several sailors and explorers of his day, no braver or more 
enterprising than he. > 
Over sixty years ago, that eminent and prolific geo- 
grapher and historian, Sir Clements Markham, reprinted, 
for the Hakluyt Society, four narratives concerning Lan- 
caster’s three voyages, drawn from the pages of Hakluyt 
and Purchas. To these three more have now been added. 
They are drawn from contemporary pamphlets, of one of 
which only two copies are now known to exist, both in 
the United States of America. And the collection as a 
whole, apart from its historical interest, has the raciness 
and vividness which we expect from Elizabethan stories of 
adventure. -That there was so much fighting and capture 
of ships in Lancaster’s voyages is accounted for by the fact 
that the Portuguese, our chief trading rivals in the East, 


were, for the time being, subjected to the Spaniards, with _ 


whom we were at war. 

Lancaster’s early life, of which we know little, seems 
largely to have been spent in Portugal, as merchant and 
soldier, and he may have left it after having taken the 
unsuccessful side in the civil war. His first great voyage 
began in 1591 ; he commanded one of three ships, of which 
one returned to England after reaching Table Bay (the 
first English visit), and’ a second disappeared in a storm 
shortly afterwards. Lancaster and his ‘“‘ Edward Bon- 
aventure”” proceeded up the Africam coast to Zanzibar, 
with every sort of misadventure, then to Sumatra and 
Penang, then to the Nicobars, then back round the Cape 
to St. Helena, thence to Trinidad. Thereafter the deter- 
mined man tried to get to Newfoundland, but gales blew 
him about the West Indies, and his crew (or the survivors 
of them) became thoroughly discontented. He landed for 
provisions on Mona, and those whom he had left on board 
went off with the ship and surrendered it to the Spaniards. 
“‘ Left marooned on shore, Lancaster and ‘his eighteen com- 
panions spent a miserable month, living on what vegetables 
they could find. Then a French ship arrived, and took off 
twelve of .the party, including their leader. A second 
French vessel accepted the transfer of half of the English- 





in the formation of the East India Company. gathered on the rockes. After 15 or 20 dayes being here, 
men; and aboard one our admiral! went with 
or other of the ships pig 7 ; os : ‘ ‘ ' ; his pinnasse unto the 
the survivors remained, ie Bie s- oats ofeding benit aeventen be Coss band. Thom, wenet Sion aij Nombre 1. Dit ig ben Generael ijland which lieth off 
mostly off San Domingo, -Si eae Den Seneracl Speiiberge. 3- % De Aarhe hes Lam Nomber this baie, where hee 
until April 1594. Two : fea dy found great store of 
other French ships were - a - mee penguines and seales; 
met with, and in one of name. AS z whereof he brought 


these (which was bound 
homewards) as 
and Barker procured 5 
passages to Dieppe. e 
That port was. reached es 
on May 19; and five 
days later the two 
Englishmen landed once 
more upon their native 
soil at Rye,.in Sussex, =F 
after an - absence of oF 
over three years.” 
Only one ship out of 
three had returned to 
England, and she had 
brought nothing back 
with her except sick 
men. ‘On the other 
hand, an English ship 
had for the first time 
roamed freely about the 
Indian Ocean, and had 
penetrated as far as the 
Malay Peninsula without 
encountering effective 
hindrance from _ the 
Portuguese.” Only a few 
months passed before 
this indefatigable com- 
mander, with his severe, 
dark, hidalgo’s face, 
found commercial 
backing for a second 
expedition. He was 
sent off with three ships 
to raid and plunder 
Pernambuco, in Brazil. 
He left the Thames in 160! 
October 1594, and was 
back within a year with 
an increased fleet and 
enormous booty, reckoned by a Venetian Ambassador in 
Madrid at “seven thousand cases of sugar, six thousand 


Lancaster 


“THE FIGHT WITH 





*“The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster to Brazil and the East 
Indies, 1591-1603.” A new Edition, with Introduction and Notes 
by Sir Williaw Foster, C.1.E. (London: Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. Copies obtainable by non-members from Messrs. Bernard 
Quaritch, Ltd., 11, Grafton Street, W.1; Price, 25s.) 


The large vessel in the centre is the richly laden, 900-ton Port 

. Above it are depicted the three English ships, the “ ft), ' on: , 

wearing the Dutch colours, being depicted below. The wind is obligingly blowing from all quarters at once. 
Reproductions from “The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster” ; by Courtesy of the Hakluyt Society. 
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An appreciation by SIR' JOHN SQUIRE. 


hundredweight of pepper and other goods to the value 
of about two millions in gold.” In 1601 Lancaster went 


off with a third fleet to the Far East, this time returning 
with a very satisfactory cargo, having established a “ fac- 
tory ” at Bantam, which was for long one of our chief trading 





ELIZABETHAN MERCHANT, AND FELLOW SEA-CAPTAIN OF 
DRAKE: A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF SIR JAMES 
LANCASTER, WHO WAS KNIGHTED FOR HIS VOYAGES IN 
OCTOBER 1603 BY JAMES I. 

“ Brought up among the Portuguese,”” Lancaster was in England in 

, when he commanded the “Edward Bonaventure” under Sir 
Francis Drake against the Spanish Armada. He sailed in the same ship 
in 1591 on the first English voy: to the East Indies, which resulted 





THE CARRACK”’—AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE CONTEMPORARY DUTCH 


SPEILBERGEN,” PUBLISHED AT DELFT IN 1605. 


ector’”’ (left), “ Ascension,” and 


centres. He was knighted, settled down as a director of 
the East India Company, and died, a bachelor, leaving 
sums to charity, which, in the main, are still administered 
after over three centuries. 

He did not parade his personality, but his actions (he 
was the first to use lime-juice as an anti-scorbutic) all 
speak of an unusual efficiency and determination. The 
words, “ Sail on, sail on”’ might certainly have been written 


ese carrack captured by oe a fleet in the Straits of Malacca on October 4, 
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of Lancaster. When his words are reported, th 


ey are j 
character; as, for example, at Pernambuco, ad 
troops advanced “the generall chearing all, crying hey 
to the terrour of the enemie: Saint George, God ie : 


George, England’s defence.” But Lancaster apart th 

Stories are full of the ardour and curiosity of the — 
the spelling, incidentally (Pernambuco appears as Fernand 
Bucke), being as spirited as all the rest of it. Almost any 
page, casually dipped into, produces pictures and senti- 
ments characteristic of the time. Here is another Passage 
relating to the attack on “ Fernand Bucke”: “ Being 
shipped [he] rowed to the shore, all the nyght appoynted 
with his compainies, and encouraging his men in the very 
face of the platforme and mouth of their ordinaunce landed 
leaping to the waste. in water, in the breach of the shoare. 
his men following him, leaving their gallye, which beate ¢ 
on the shoare as shee did little other service (a notable 
pollicie of the generall, if hee had been matcht with cowards) : 
which the generall little regarded, making a tryall, and 
encouraging his men, cryed still; Saint George, brave 
gallants, this is our Owne. The white-livored cravins, as 








. meas 
they be proved cowardes, not respecting the advantage they >. GERY 
had of our people beeing so wette, which easely they might = 


: 4 IN ONE 
have foyled, like harmelesse honest men, trusting to their 4 ; 


olde freindly heeles, their cheifest comfort, leaving the 
generall in possession of all, saved themselves, some in 
boates (which lay ready at the backside [of ?| the house) H 
others for the best prize made our men judges who was 4 
the best footemen ; flying so fast as a hare from the egar 
greyhound, having not so much kindenes to bid them 
welcome, nor honestie to bid them farwell. The day of J 
our arrivall was their Good Fryday, when by custome they 
usuall[y] whippe themselves ; but God sent us now for a 
generall scourge for them all, wherby that labour amongst 
them might be well spared, for small leasure they had to 
doe that fopperie.” 

It is evident from that passage and others about the 
unfortunate people with whom these raiders came into 
contact that modern journalists have nothing to teach the 
Elizabethans about polemical writing. Or any other sort 
of writing, either. What, for all its naiveté could be more 
straightforward and informative than this about a landing 
at the Cape? ‘For the space of 15 or 20 dayes we could 
find no reliefe, but onely foules which wee killed with our 
Pieces [i.e., muskets} which were cranes and geese. There 
was no fish but muskels and other shelf-fish, which we 
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good plenty with him. 3 
And twise after that 
we sent certain of our 
men, which at both i 
times brought _ their r 
bots lading unto our 4 
ships. After we had j 
bene here some time 
we got here a negro, 
whom we compelled to 
march into the country 
with us, making signs 
to bring us some cattell; 
but at this time we 
could come to the sight 
of none; sowe let the 
negro goe, with some 
trifles. Within 8 dayes 
after, he, with 30 or 40 
other negros, brought 
us downe some 40 
bullocks and oxen, with 
as many sheepe; at 
which time we bought 
but few of them. But 
within 8 dayes after, 
they came downe with 
as many more, and 
then we bought some 
24 oxen, with as many 
sheepe. We bought 
an oxe for two knives, 
a stirke for a knife, 
and a sheepe for 4 
knife; and some We 
bought for lesse value 
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than a_ knife. The 4 
in i oxen be very _ large 
Dragon” (right), three more vessels, ali and well- fleshed, but = 
not fat. The sheepe i ‘ 
are very big and very i : 
good meat; they have no woll on their backs, but haire, \ 
and have great tailes, like the sheepe in Syria. fae ® 
That was profitable trading. Beads, poe eo 
yet been thought of. But we read »where of - eet An 
prising Venetian with a consignment 0 false pret = nes by 
for the East Indies. On November 1, 1601, Bag ¥ 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope “ with great $ ~ 
winde, raine, and haile.” : 
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ITALY’S DEFEAT AND HUMILIATION 
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IN LIBYA: THE NAZIS TAKE OVER. 
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% \ GERMAN MOTORISED UNIT PASSING A GROUP OF NAZI AND ITALIAN OFFICERS 4 
i ty ONE OF THE MAIN THOROUGHFARES OF TRIPOLI, FROM WHERE THE GERMAN 

TANKS MADE THEIR DASH TO LIBYA, 
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THE STANDARD OF THE GERMAN AFRICA CORPS SENT TO TRIPOLI TO RETRIEVE 
THE ITALIAN DEBACLE DISPLAYED ON A MILITARY CAR CONTAINING NAZI 


——. 


OFFICERS IN FRONT OF AN ITALIAN OFFICIAL BUILDING. 
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+ SUCCESSORS OF THE REGIA ABRONAUTICA, DRIVEN OUT OF THE AFRICAN SKIES BY THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE: AN OFFICER OF THE LUFTWAFFE GIVING INSTRUCTIONS TO GERMAN AIR 
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7 “se 


PERSONNEL, WITH MESSERSCHMITT “* 110°’ FIGHTERS (BACKGROUND). 









4 2 “HOUR AFTER HOUR THEY DRIVE THEIR CAR OVER THE MONOTONOUS DESERT 


ROAD AGAINST DUST AND SUN,” RUNS THE ENEMY DESCRIPTION OF THIS 


» § 
~ % 
ya 4 PICTURE, SHOWING NAZI DRIVERS WEARING THEIR DESERT GLASSES. 
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7 Two 

i a can OF THE CREW OF A GERMAN TANK IN NORTH AFRICA, WEARING 4 
i CAN UNIFORM AND SUN HELMETS, PARTAKING OF FOOD, SEATED ON THE ROOF F 
; OF THEIR VEHICLE, 
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. official message released on April 15 stated that the Royal Air Force was helping 
via on enemy concentrations to slow up the German advance across Lfbya, 
thes egan with the enemy occupation of El Agheila on March 24 and the 
en _ evacuation by the Army of the Nile of Benghazi, when all military stores 
by ¢ eyed. Three hundred prisoners were taken when Nazi infantry, supported 

anks, launched an attack on Tobruk. At one point about twenty tanks crossed 
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GERMAN AND ITALIAN OFFICERS DISCUSSING THE MILITARY SITUATION IN LIBYA. 
THE NAZI ADVANCE IN NORTH AFRICA BEGAN WITH THE OCCUPATION OF EL AGHEILA 
ON MARCH 24, 
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the oliter defences. An immediate counter-attack was launched by our tanks, as a 
result of which the enemy were ejected after sustaining very severe losses both in 
tanks and personnel. Broadcasting to America on April 14 the Ankara correspondent 
of the Columbia system reported that the withdrawal of all the Western Desert 
forces to Mersa Matruh had been ordered, but the Egyptian Parliament on the same 
day stated its agreement with the measures taken by the British authorities. 
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LMOST all of us, and I fear 
that I myself must be in- 
cluded in the indictment, took 
our victories in Africa too com- 
placently. We began to think ° 
that beating the Italians was 
only a degree less creditable than 
beating the Gesmans. Actually 
the difference is hardly measur- 
able in its vastness. We thought that danger to 
Egypt was at an end. Actually the danger is far 
more serious now than it was last year. Both in 
Libya and in the Balkans we have now witnessed 
another example of the power of the German military 
machine. The Panzer division is undoubtedly one 
of the hardest-hittinmg weapons ever devised for war. 
The organisation behind it is the last word in efficiency. 
The boldness with which the expeditionary force has 
been transported to Africa is astonishing, but so far, 
as in previous instances, this boldness has paid, and 
neither our sea power nor our air power has been 
able seriously to interrupt the traffic. Equal bold- 
ness has been displayed in the Balkan campaign. 
The German General Staff disdained to launch its 
principal offensive against Yugoslayia in the easiest 
direction, from the north, because such an attack, 
however successful, wceuld have produced only 
secondary strategic advantages. It put the main 
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Germans could most quickly bring aid to the shaky 
Italian Army facing the Greeks. The relief map by 
Mr. Davis published in last week’s issue shows the 
pass through Tetovo which this German column 
followed after reaching Skoplje. To make assurance 
of reaching the Albanian frontier doubly sure the 
enemy thrust another column through further north. 
Crossing the Bulgarian frontier by the main gateway 
near Pirot, he captured Nis (Nish) and then followed 
the road through Pristina and Prizren towards Scutari. 
The effect of this drive was to bring his forces on to 
the flank, or even the rear, of the Yugoslav detach- 
ment which had attacked the Italians from the 
direction of Montenegro and was fast driving them 
back towards Durazzo. Both these thrusts appeared 
to be exposed to the same risks as the famous sickle- 
stroke from the Meuse to the Channel Ports, but the 
enemy accepted them with equanimity, calculating 
that the violence ot the assault would disintegrate 
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Minister, Count Teleki 


THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: wi -the Germans nice ttn 
THE NEAR EAST. 


upon the name of ithe Rec 
being brought into th; prodams 
tion to show that had nal 
sanction, in view of the fact 

that he has in the past maj 
some effort to wm iintain : 

semblance of Hungary indepe: 
dence and national honour. 
I must own that I had not expected Germany 
to launch her offensive so soon, but I had | ttle doubt 
as to what would occur if she did. I cou! Scarcely 
have been more pessimistic than I was whey | wrote 
a fortnight ago: “ It may be accepted tha: Germany 
has the power to overrun a great Proportion. of 
Yugoslav territory, if not the whole coun , should 
she decide to do so.’’ I then went on to » whether 
this were a luxury which she could affor That is 
a question which I should hesitate eve Now to 
answer in the affirmative. The German my may 


incur very heavy losses in the next few w.-ks Ths 
thrust of which I have spoken, through 


: rplje to 
the Albanian frontier, does not seem, as 


have gone wholly according to plan. 1 pi : 
Skoplje itself was in the true tradition of the “litzhyje. 
but the enemy now seems to be meeting wit tubbom 
resistance in the pass beyond. It is no: | think, 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN NORTH AFRICA: A MAP OF THE EGYPTIAN COASTLINE, TO MERSA MATRUH, THE BRITISH 


MILITARY BASE, DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH 





EXANDRIA 


The sudden 
40,000 men, 
April 3 by 


Derna was evacuated, with fighting in progress, the British forces retreating to Tobruk. 


fifty miles 


BY RAIL AND MOTOR ROAD, AND STRONGLY FORTIFIED. 
1400 tanks and over 


and unexpected big German advance in Libya, said to include 
began on March 24, with the occupation of the lightly held E! 


Agheila, 


followed on 


the British evacuation of Benghazi, after destroying all military stores. On April 9, 


At Mekili, 


south of Derna, heavy fighting took place, and unfortunately three British generals, 


Lieut.-General Sir Richard O’Connor, Lieut.-General P. Neame, V.C., and Major-General Ga 
taken prisoners by an ill chance. On April 13, powerful enemy tank forces occur 
surrounded Sollum, while in Tobruk a severe tank battle ensued, in which the Britist 
On April 15 it was reported that the British forces had retired towards Mersa Matruh, tt 
from whence they struck their first blow at Italy’s army in Sidi Barrani on Decernbe 





weight into a series of terrific thrusts from Bulgaria, 
along extremely difficult roads and with indifferent 
rearward communications. The two most vital of 
these thrusts were aimed with perfect strategic in- 
stinct, but both of them appeared on the face of it 
to be fraught with grave tactical danger. The first 
was the drive along the Strumitza Valley into Yugoslav 
territory then through the passes into the valley of 
the Vardar, and so on to Salonika. It not only suc- 
ceeded in capturing that port, but also cut off the 
Greek forces which were gallantly resisting in Eastern 
Macedonia and Thrace. In its daring and violence it 
followed the same principles as the drive to the 
Channel Ports last year. 

The second of these thrusts was that directed 
from the Bulgarian frontier at Kyustendil to Skoplje, 
in the Vardar Valley. This likewise had a double 
strategic object. Skoplje is the most important 
nodal point in Yugoslavia, and through it pass all 
the main communications between the southern and 
northern parts of the country. Its capture therefore 
cut off the Serbian forces in Macedonia from those 
in the north, and also the Greek and British forces 
from the main army of their allies. But Skoplje also 


lies on the shortest routes across from the Bulgarian 
frontier to that of Albania, the routes by which the 


Drawn by G. H. Davis. 


the opposing forces and that the action of the 
Luftwaffe would prevent their reorganisation. 

The northern offensive was carried out in com- 
paratively leisurely fashion and does not appear to 
have met with serious resistance. Probably the 
Yugoslavs employed only rear-guards in this quarter. 
Here the enemy’s objects were largely political. 
Hitler and his gang have always loathed Yugoslavia 
because it was too big a country with too large an 
army to be bullied into submission to his demands 
and was therefore an unpromising recruit for the 
““New Order.’”” He therefore made all preparations 
to split it up. He had his Quislings ready in Croatia, 
a matter of no great. difficulty because, though the 
majority of the Croats are patriotic subjects of 
Yugoslavia, they are divided from Serbia by religion 
and economic interest and feel aggrieved by the 
dominance of the Serb element in the kingdom, so 
that traitorous influences were ready to serve his 
turn. Further east, Hungarian troops have at his 
orders occupied the area known as the Voivodina, 
between the Danube and the glisza. Hungary had 
claims upon this territory, but she had only recently 
signed a pact of friendship with Yugoslavia, and it 
was because he could not live to face the dishonour 
of an act so treacherous that the unfortunate Prime 





exaggerated optimism to recall that he is 1 yperating 
in such country as he has encountered i ne of his 
previous offensives, as well as against dourest 
mountairr troops in Europe. At the sar ime he 1s 
virtually. compelled to strive for a q decision 
against the Greek and British troops fy ther south 
or else to see a new front built up and forced to 
an extent which it is impossible for hi estimate 
But even if we put all these points aside, *ssume that 
he succeeds in overcoming Yugoslav } ance and 
in bringing about a Yugoslav collapse h he has 
by no means done yet, I think that tli ond stage 
of his campaign against Greece is lik« be con- 
siderably prolonged. In every previ campaign 
he has completely ruled the air. In Pol he almost 
destroyed the hostile air force by a Surprise attack ; 
in Norway we never had an air base to oppose him ; 
in France he was able to drive the smal! French ait 
force almost out of the skies and ou nope 
es to 4 


resources had to withdraw to British 


being caught on French airfields—and, 1 identally, 


we played into his hands by a mistak policy of 
strategic long-distance bombing just at the oem 
when tactical bombing was most urgé called od 
Here I feel sure that that mistake will not be repeater 


hich 
rtunities which 
ntinued overled 


and that the R.A.F. will seize the opp 
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ted | THE ACTIVE WAR ZONES IN THE BALKANS AND LIBYA. 
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» attack ; 
yose him; ~ above relief map takes its viewpoint from the Near East and looks westwards where, in under a fortnight, the Germans, massing, it is said, at least 1400 tanks, 
rench air Yur the whole length of the Mediterranean. From the shores of Italy, Sicily, and a force of 40,000 men, have recovered almost all that General Wavell had captured 
See eit ugoslavia Albania, Greece, and Turkey, to those of North Africa, from Tripoli from the Italians. In turn, Benghazi, Derna, Tobruk, Bardia, and Sollum were 
ender to M : oe P : 
‘oid t atru military movements of the utmost importance are proceeding. The evacuated after severe rearguard actions, and our forces withdrew towards Matruh, 
so 88 Cini , Pp : . 
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nued overea] € tin f writing remains obscure. The other half of the pincers is in Libya, has been repeatedly bombed by the R.A.F., as well as enemy tank formations. 
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Continued. } 
its personnel were always so eager to accept. It may 
be possible to inflict very severe punishment upon his 
tanks, his transport, his advanced oil dumps on the 
ground, to say nothing of his aircraft both in the air 
and on the ground. 

Already there are heartening reports of the suc- 
cesses gained by our fighters and bombers at Prilep, 
on the road to Monastir, at Veles, in the Vardar Valley, 
and at Kilkis (probably better known to veterans of 
the British Salonika Army by its Turkish name of 
Kukush), on the road from Dojran to Salonika. Much 
depends upon whether the Yugoslav air force can 
be kept in being. If it should be destroyed 
the whole weight would fall upon our own, and 


R.A.F. is doing fine work, though bombing in the desert 
is a very different matter to bombing in a mountain 
pass. Even transport vehicles are not very vulner- 
able in the open, and at the moment these are probably 
the most important targets, because without their 
supplies of oil the armoured fighting vehicles will at 
once come to a halt. On the other hand, the enemy 
is exposing himself to even greater risks in this cam- 
paign than in the Balkans. There, if the tables were 
to be turned, the main armies could retreat more or less 
intact. Defeat in North Africa might be the fore- 
runner of destruction. 


which [I find disquieting. This Libyan Campaign jg 
in fact, a remarkable rehearsal for invasion of ae 
Britain. Obviously there are several factors in the 
enemy’s favour in North Africa which would x 
absent here: greater distance of the British Sins 
bases from the enemy’s point of crossing, an unopposed 
landing, a comparatively small air strength to be 
encountered. But this is mostly a question of 
I feel sure that the German invasion scheme or schemes 
are being carefully studied in the light of the lessons 
of the Libyan campaign and that there will rema;, 
some profitable deductions even should that « 


degree, 


Main 
aMpaign 





the enemy would be comparatively freed from 
anxiety regarding his more northerly com- 
munications. An _ occasional long-distance 
raid would not greatly damage these; it is’ 
the persistent day-and-night hammering which 
disrupts communications and cripples an 
army in the field. And apart from these 
tactical considerations, Germany is being 
stretched strategically. She is once more ex- 
pending great quantities of oil, which I still 
believe to be the war material she can least 
afford to dissipate. As I write it is not easy 
to forecast the course of events, and with 
regard to the immediate future I must confess 
to a feeling of pessimism rather than one of 
optimism, even though the resistance _of the 
Yugoslavs is stiffening. But if we can by 
hook or by crook prevent Germany from 
overrunning Greece I do not believe that 
future historians will record this last aggression 
as having been to the advantage of the Nazis. 

Turning now to the question of the 
Germans in Libya, let us look at the methods 
by which they have proceeded. They first 
established very strong aircraft bases in 
Southern Italy and Sicily, with the object 
not merely—as we thought at the time—of 
interrupting our communications through the 
Mediterranean, but also of using Sicily as a 
bridge over which to transport their armoured 
forces to Tripolitania. (When I call Sicily a 
bridge I do not mean that any of these 
forces actually landed there, but their trans- 
ports could always take refuge in Sicilian 
harbours if warned of the approach of 
British aircraft or warships by their escorting 
‘planes.) Their offensive strength in the air 
was so great that it must have become 
excessively difficult for British light forces 
to approach Sicily or, indeed, for any naval 
forces to do so without an aircraft-carrier. 
Sailing, I should imagine, as much as possible 
by night and certainly covering the distance 
between Sicily and the Tunisian coast in 
darkness, large numbers of transports carried 
over the German mechanised units and 
probably Italian reinforcements as_ well. 
German aircraft were also established in 
Africa. Then, after we had sent reinforcements 
to Greece, the Germans broke through our 
outer defences. We at once abandoned 
Benghazi and began a deep withdrawal. 
Reading the enemy’s reports, I am inclined 
to believe that a large proportion of the 
German forces followed the inland road to 
Mekili—the route which we had used when 
we cut off the garrison of Benghazi in the 
course of our adcvance—while the Italians 
were mainly on the coast road. They must 
have overrun a British rearguard somewhere 
between Derna and Mekili, to judge by the 
announcement that their claim to have taken 
2000 prisoners is probably correct. They 
have now reached Bardia and Sollum. 

In one respect, apart altogether from the 
direct danger which it creates, this offensive 
is almost a more serious matter than that 
in the Balkans. The Turks, who looked for 
British reinforcements in the event of a 
German attack being launched against them, 
are now apprehensive that the Libyan cam- 
paign will contain all our available resources. 
Quite possibly they regard the situation as 
worse than it actually is. My reading of 
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what has taken place is as follows. We have, 
I gather, suffered no major defeat, but have 
withdrawn out of Cyrenaica under cover of 
rearguards, though some of these have 
suffered in the process. That is the good 
side. The bad side is that General Wavell 
would never have allowed the enemy to 
reoccupy the airfields of Cyrenaica—and 
this time with German aircraft as well as Italian— 
unless the Germans were in very great strength, and 
indeed, unless the issue of a major battle had been 
extremely doubtful. Obviously, the further the enemy 
advances, the greater will be his difficulties. It may 
well be that the British command has a counter- 
stroke up its sleeve and that this will be successful, 
but I cannot help wishing that it should have been 
possible to deliver it further west. Here, too, the 


A MAP OF THE ENTIRE BALKAN THEATRE OF WAR, WHERE. THE HEROIC GREEK AND YUGOSLAV ARMIES, IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE FORCES OF THE EMPIRE, ARE .MAKING A RESOLUTE STAND AGAINST THE NAZI DRIVE INTO ALBANIA AND MACEDONIA. 


The capture of Durazzo by Yugoslav troops was announced on April 13. A Greek War Ministry bulletin quoted by the Athens wireless t: ‘ 
day declared that the failure of the Germans to effect a break-through during the first days of their Balkans drive, together with the continuous 
and effective reinforcement of the Allied lines of resistance, confirmed the general conviction that a very strong front had been established, stretching 
from the Adriatic Sea.to the Afgean. Yugoslav resistance was reported to be stiffening. while an attack by the S.S. Adolf Hitler Division in Nees 
Greece on April 11 was repulsed with heavy losses to the enemy by British infantry. Despite extremely adverse weather conditions, the RAF. 
carried OUt attacks on motor-convoys and tank columns with destructive effect. 


e following 


War Office communiqué revealed on April 14 that our forces had 


withdrawn to new and very strong positions, 


I cannot tolerate the continual excuses for the 
German advance. If it be said that this is due to 
superior strength, the answer is surely that the Ger- 
mans have performed what may be called a theoretic 
impossibility in transporting this strength to North 
Africa and in maintaining it in the field. However 
one looks at the question, we have been outmanceuvred 
by land, sea and air, and it is particularly the German 
exposure of the limitations of our sea and air power 


so are 


I sincerely trust that we al | 
. ave the 
calculating what were the factors which gave t 

: . ; . : 4 ng 
enemy this astonishing initial success and plannit 


end in disaster. 


remedies for our own deficiencies. Meanwhile, I am 
making one resolution, which I suggest that my readers 
might take also: never lec any conférencier, Prop 
gandist, or enthusiastic war correspondent persuade 
you to believe for one moment that the beating-UP 
of Italians represents really serious warlar 
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THE “NEW ORDER” AT WORK: FRANCE, YUGOSLAVIA, JAPAN, BULGARIA. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN MINISTER IN BERLIN: YOSUKE MATSUOKA ARRIVING IN THE GERMAN 
CAPITAL FOR A CONFERENCE; WITH HIM IS MARSHAL KEITEL. 


Mr. Matsuoka, Japan’s Foreign Minister, has lately been on a visit to Berlin, Rome and Moscow. 
We are not told the result of the conferences with Germany, but in a proclamation made to the 
German people shortly after his arrival, Matsuoka said that Japan is praying for a speedy German 
victory, and that he pledged his country’s “‘ unshakable loyalty ’ to the Tripartite Pact. 
Moscow comes the news of the signing of a Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact. (Keystone.) 


THE “WOLF OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC” 


IN CAPTIVITY : 
OTTO KRETSCHMER, GERMAN 


U-BOAT ACE, COMING ASHORE. 

“Not since October 1939 have | been cheered by such delectable 

tidings of a triple event.’”” Words spoken by Mr. Churchill on March 18, 

in announcing the certain destruction of three U-boats in one day. 

0 Kretschmer, German U-boat ace, and captain of one of the sub- 

Marines referred to, was taken aboard a destroyer which sank two of 
the U-boats concerned. (A.P.) 
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“Het” ‘ 
L" FOR MARSHAL PETAIN: WAR VETERANS AT LE PUY SALUTE THEIR LEADER 
IN THE NAZI STYLE—A NEW ORDER OF THINGS IN FRANCE. 


Be 

ens | . war, Frenchmen, like Englishmen, waved their hats in salute, but now, alas! 

during a om my has left her bestial mark on the whole of France, and these war veterans, 

platician unde, ects by Marshal Pétain at le Puy, give him the Nazi salute as he stands on a 

Egalite, Fr, redhy © new programme-motto “ Famille, Patrie, Travail,” which has replaced the old “‘ Liberté, 
» Praternite The inspiration is a desire to curry favour with the powers-that-be. (Keystone.) 


“VICTORY IN THE WEST”: 
BRAUCHITSCH AT THE GERMAN ARMY WAR FILM. 


A new German Army terror-war film entitled “‘ Victory in the 
West ”’ is now being shown in Berlin. As the title indicates, the 
subject is entirely concerned with the Nazi victories over the 
Allies on the Western Front, and on the “ first night” both Field- 
Marshal Keitel and Field-Marshal Brauchitsch came to review 
their work, and live over again their late triumphs. (A.P.) 


WHEN YUGOSLAVIA SURRENDERED HER FREEDOM: THE SCENE SET FOR ONE MORE COUNTRY 
WHICH WAS EXPECTED WOULD FALL A VICTIM TO AXIS AMBITION. 


The historic scene on March 25, when Yugoslavia. in the persons of her Foreign Minister Cincar- Marko- 
vitch and Premier Svetkovitch, signed on as a member of the Axis—the document pledged that no troops 
would pass through Yugoslavia. rman triumph, however, was short-lived, as two days later King Peter, 
in a stirring manifesto to his people, announced that he had assumed the full functions of the throne. 
The two Ministers were arrested, and General Simovitch was asked to form a new Government. (Keystone.) 


MARSHALS KEITEL AND KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA WAVES TO THE CROWD : SCENES 


OF GREAT ENTHUSIASM GREET THE YOUNG MONARCH. 
His Majesty King Peter, accompanied by General Simovitch and 
General Ilitch, attended a Te Deum in the Belgrade Cathedral in thanks- 
giving for his accession to the throne. Tremendous enthusiasm was 
shown by the people when they heard that their beloved King had 
taken over full power and that a new anti-Axis Government was to be 

formed under General Simovitch. (British Official Photograph.) 
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WELCOMING SMILES FOR NAZI TANKS: THE BULGARIAN PEASA} IGNORANT OF THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF GERMAN OCCUPATION, WELCOME THEM TO THEIR VILLAGES. 


The German occupation of Bulgaria, the final step before the recent invasion of Greece and Yugo- 

slavia, was barely understood by the majority of her peasant population. The arrival of tanks and 

armoured divisions in the picturesque little towns and villages was welcomed with smiles and offers 

of hospitality by the*people, those very peasants who suffered so greatly in the last war, but who, 
in their childlike simplicity, still have faith in their misguided rulers. (Keystonce.) 
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GERMANY’S HAMMER BLOWS IN THE BALKANS: IMPORTANT (ty 
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BELGRADE—A VIEW OF THE CAPITAL OF YUGOSLAVIA, ON THE DANUBE, WHICH, ALTHOUGH, 
OR BECAUSE, PROCLAIMED AN OPEN CITY WAS SAVAGELY DIVE-BOMBED. 
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\ PANORAMA LOOKING NORTH INTO YUGOSLAVIA: 


BEHIND THESE MOUNTAINS AND OCCUPIED DOIRAN ON APRIL 8. THE R.A.F. 


IN THE BACKGROUND THE RUGGED AND PRECIPITOUS 
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SALONIKA: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT SEAPORT, CAPITAL OF MACEDONIA, WHICH 
FELL TO THE ADVANCING GERMANS ON APRIL 9, HAVING BEEN EVACUATED BEFOREHAND. 


BYZANTINE WALLS IN SALONIKA. IMMEDIATELY GERMANY PROCLAIME! 
AND YUGOSLAVIA, AT 5 A.M. ON APRIL 6, SALONIKA WAS B( 
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Like a cataclysm, preceded by a lull, after several weeks of silence, except for 
the steady penetration of Rumania and Bulgaria by German troops, on April 6 


the blast fell in the Balkans. Selecting as usual the unearthly hour of 5 a.m., 
the Greek and Yugoslav Prime Ministers were awakened and presented with a 
declaration of war and at dawn German motorised columns proceeded to assail 
strategic points. With the advantage practised by both Germans and their 


ree 


lap-dog Italian followers of misusing diplomatic privileges 
espionage, the enemy was well aware of the strategic defences 
Greeks and Yugoslavs, with the result that their strength ar 
adjudged and due preparations accordingly made. Yugoslavia 
Belgrade, a city to-day of over 250,000 persons, being mercile: 
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AND SITES IN ENEMY HANDS IN YUGOSLAVIA AND GREECE. 
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4 VIEW THE FAMOUS RUPEL PASS IN THE RHODOPE MOUNTAINS—THE ROAD SEEN 


WHERE THE RIVER STRUMA FLOWS, WITH THE RUPEL PASS IN BACKGROUND. THI 
HALFWAY P THE LOPE BEYOND. HERE THE GREEKS MOWED DOWN NAZI TANKS. 


TOWN OF SIDEROKASTRON, SCENE OF AN HEROIC RESISTANCE BY OUR ALLIES. 
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OPO OO LOLOL ALLO EO OL OL LO OOOO OO A A A 
BEING JUST OUTSIDE THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE OPPOSITE SHORE. 
BRIDGES OR VIADUCTS, OCCASIONING SEVERE LOSS, BUT THE 
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A GERMAN MECHANISED DIVISION, SWINGING WEST FROM THE RIVER STRUMA, PASSED ALONG THE STRUMITSA VALLEY 
FALLING-BACK OF THE YUGOSLAVS OPENED UP THE ROAD, THROUGH WHICH THE GERMAN HORDES PASSED. 
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MONASTIR, 


SSS SSS See eee eee 
PICTURESQUE CITY OF 33,000 PEOPLE, IN SOUTHERN SERBIA. IT FELL ON APRIL FLORINA, THE GREEK TOWN DUE SOUTH OF MONASTIR. 


ON APRIL I1, THE GREEK 
12, WHEN THE ENEMY CAME THROUGH FROM VELES. 


. COMMUNIQUE ADMITTED THAT THE ENEMY THREATENED FLORINA. 
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risk to the murderous Nazi airmen as it had been proclaimed which was, however, fully evacuated and all equipment removed. It was 
open, i.e., undefended, city. Motorised German forces swept in from occupied on April 9. The Greeks in the Rupel Pass held out valiantly for 
e by way of Nish, the other along the Strumitsa River, which, by nearly a week, and the Army retreated to prepared positions with the British 
wal of the Yugoslavs, left open the road into Greece by Doiran, Imperial Forces under Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. The line has 
a Greek retreat. The Greeks in Macedonia offered heroic resistance, but again retired under pressure. Meanwhile the R.A.F. bombed and destroyed 
cient heavy guns had to retreat, leaving the road open to Salonika, many enemy formations and tanks. The German losses were considerable. 
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A TEMPTING TARGET FOR THE REAR GUNNER OF A “LYSANDER” MACHINE, WITH ENPMY FO 


Our war artist, Captain de Grineau, gives above his actual impression of a 
Situation which may confront the rear gunner of an Army aeroplane in action, 
he himself, in recent Army exercises, acting the part of rear gunner in a 
Westland ‘“ Lysander ” Army Co-operation machine 


of the forward firing mechanism, releases the bombs, takes Photographs and 


controls the wireless, by which he is in constant touch with headquarters 
The rear gunner, seated with his back to the pilot, stands up to control hi 
twin Browning machine-guns for attack or defence, as the case may be. 
- The pilot is in charge On the occasion represented above it is attack, for the machine, although 
attached to the defending forces in recent exercises, had dived down through 
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DRAWN BY oUR SPEcIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYA 
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Rave 


od to gain touch with the attacking forces and was ‘‘ hedge-hopping ”’ 
: I Made c 


POONGESTING A ROAD: A SKETCH AT RECENT ARMY EXERCISES “SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.” 


long bursts of fire. In the foreground the gunner’s hands are directing his 
ontact. Roaring just above their heads, the pilot gained the 


twin-barrelled machine-gun. Up the road (left) stream Bren-gun carriers, 
required and then rose sharply into the cover of the low clouds, passing sections of infantry, also large tanks in a field, while (right) a 
MA over a congested road, thus enabling his rear gunner to bring his guns battery of 25-pounders prepares for action. The Westland ‘‘ Lysander" is 
” bear on a tempting target, where he was able to spray the enemy with an ubiquitous machine, admirable for Army Co-operation purposes, 

Ay . 

‘FROM A SkercH at RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. 
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ADVANCING OVER MOUNTAIN ROCKS IN ERITREA. SOME OF THE INDIAN TROOPS WHO 
PLAYED SO IMPORTANT A PART IN THE EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 


LONDON NEWS Apri 19, 1944 


ERITREA’S CAMPAIGN. 
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RENOWNED WARRIORS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: A FAMOUS SIKH.BATTALION EQ 
WITH BREN-GUN CARRIERS MOVES UP TOWARDS THE ENEMY. 
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AN INDIAN A.-A. POST AT AN AMMUNITION SUPPLY POINT IN ERITREA. 
THEMSELVES, THESE TROOPS ARE DEADLY MARKSMEN. 


IN THE HEART OF ERITREA. 


RIDGE. 


A SECTION OF THE FAMOUS GARWALIS ON 
NOTE THE KUKRI ON THE SOLDIER’S HIP. 


A MOUNTAIN 


eee | 


‘The whole Empire has been stirred by the achievement of the Indian forces in 
Eritrea.” The words are Mr. Churchill’s, who also said in the House of Commons 
on April 9, when giving a résumé of the Abyssinian campaign, ‘‘ Foremost in all 
this fighting in Eritrea have been our Indian troops, who have at all points and 
on all occasions sustained the martial reputation of the sons of Hindustan.” In the 


vanguard of the forces assaulting Keren, and throughout the whole campaign 
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CAREFULLY CAMOUFLAGED 


——— 
INDIAN OBSERVATION-POST. THE 
PERFORMED PRODIGIES FIGHTING OVER DIFFICULT TERK 


THE KEREN MOUNTAINS: AN 
FORCES 
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+ INDIAN TROOPS IN A SUN-DRENCHED ERITREAN GORGE, WITH CAPTURED AND 
LORRIES ABANDONED BY THE RETREATING ITALIAN FORCE 
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performing prodigies in tropic, heat over well-defended and mountainous terral 
Indian forces have proved themselves once again of incalculable worth. The 

of Keren itself presented problems for the attacking force which were nothing 
formidable, and seven weeks were spent in reducing this key fortress. Wher 
remembered that the success of the Abyssinian campaign includes amongst !! 


obvious gains the control of the Red Sea, the release of thousarmds . ied 
[Continue 
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THE PLAN FOR VICTORY: KEREN’S CAPTURE DESIGNED IN THE SAND. 
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BEFORE THE CAPTURE OF KEREN: A STAFF OFFICER, WITH THE HELP OF A SCALE MODEL MADE OUT OF STICKS AND STONES AND SAND, DEMONSTRATES-TO AIR-CREWS 
THE GENERAL PLAN WHICH IS TO BE ADOPTED, AND POINTS OUT THE VARIOUS OBJECTS TO BE ATTACKED. 
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IAN MULE TRAIN CARRYING LOADS OF SUPPLIES THROUGH A PASS IN THE MOUNTAINS. IN TORRID HEAT AND AMONG ROCKY HILLS AND MOUNTAINS, OUR INDIAN 
FORCES AGAIN AND AGAIN PROVED THEMSELVES FINE SOLDIERS IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 
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¢ in other theatres of war, and the capture of: over 40,000 Italian prisoners, Keren. 

it is difficult to over-estimate the valus of the innumerable successes in which the South African Air Force, and the Rhodesian Air Force took part in the battle, 

Indiar ps have participated. President Roosevelt has now declared the Red Sea so that the photograph above showing enemy air objectives being pointed out ona 

open American ships, and, so far as prisoners are concerned, these are stated scale model of the, enemy territory, is of especial interest. Before the battle every 

n be 1000 Italian officers, 14,000 Italian other ranks, and 26,000 Colonial troops. man was shown his objective, and the general tactics explained to him by Major- 
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ined Air Forces of Britain and the Empire took part in the victory of General Heath and Air Commodore Slatter. (British Official Photographs.) 
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Bomber, Fighter, and Army Co-operational units of the Royal Air Force, 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK, AND RECENT WAR EVENTs,. 


MAJ.-GEN. CARTON DE WIART, V.C. LIEUT.-GEN, P. NEAME, V.C. LIEUT.-GEN. SIR R. O’CONNOR, MAJ.-GEN. M. D, GAMBIER-PARRY. 


Fell into enemy hands in Libya while on Fell into enemy hands on April 9, with Fell into enemy hands in Libya on April 9, Fell into enemy hands during a battle 

his way to the Middle East. Commanded Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard O’Connor, while with Lieut.-Gen. P. Neame, V.C., when at El Mechelli, Libya, in the course of .0.C.-in-G 

the British forces in Central Norway. proceeding in Staff cars from Derna to proceeding in Staff cars to mew head- which the British forces took some troops in Egypt in 1939 and . 
Lost an eye and a hand in previous cam- new headquarters further east. Was quarters further east. Commanded the German prisoners. Was previously Staff operations which carried 

paigns. Was in Poland when war broke Deputy-Chief of the General Staff, 13th Corps of the Army of the Nile. Military officer on Tank duties at the War Office, the Nile 

out with a British military mission. 1 40, and previously Commandant Governor of Jerusalem, 1938-39; pre- and for a time special instructor in b “one of our § 
brilliant linguist and soldier. Aged sixty. of the R.M.A., Woolwich, 1938-39. viously Commander Peshawar, 1936-38. tank gunnery. tacticians,”’ nest 





MAJOR-GEN. H. H. ARNOLD, U.S. ARMY. ; - : MRS, JOHN G. WINANT. 


Chief of the U.S. Army Air Corps, who has arrived in Britain P .* Wife of the United States Ambassador to Britain, who has 
to gain first-hand information. ‘“‘ We are doing everything we . < ? , arrived in London, where she is making her home ina furnished 
can to standardise our equipment,” he said, “so that it will : Py ™ third-floor flat in Grosvenor Square, adjoining the Embassy, 
be equally acceptable to both British and American forces.” a Her two sons and one daughter are remaining in America 
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MR. CHURCHILL, CHANCELLOR OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY, WITH MR. 
MENZIES (L.) AND MR. WINANT, WHO RECEIVED HONORARY DEGREES. 
As Chancellor of Bristol University Mr. Churchill conferred honorary Law 


degrees on Mr. R. G. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, and the 
American Ambassador, Mr. John G. Winant, at Bristol on April 12. 





QUEEN MARIE OF YUGOSLAVIA, MOTHER OF KING PETER II., ad GENERAL ROMMEL, COMMANDER OF THE NAZI FORCES 
WHO BROADCAST TO YUGOSLAVIA ON APRIL 9. ts IN NORTH AFRICA, BEING GREETED BY HITLER, 


Broadcasting to the Yugoslav people in the B.B.C. oversea service F ‘ The advance of the German Panzerdivisionen in Libya has been carried 

on April 9, Queen Marie said: “ You have accepted the challenge in 4 / : out under General Rommel, Nazi Commander-in-Chief of the German | 

a heroic manner, in the manner the whole civilised world expected. . . . leg? Africa Corps, who is seen in the above photograph shaking hands 

In your hour of trial remember the words of the late King Alexander, : ‘ -— ae ‘s with Hitler after being decorated by the Fiihrer with the highest i} 

King-martyr and your comrade of war : ‘ Preserve Yugoslavia united.’ ”’ ’ sn ote German military award. (Note the inscribed and autographed portrait Fy 
British Movietonews. . Fea a, ie of Mussolini on the bureau-centre.) ig 


A BRITISH OFPICIAL PHOTO- 
GRAPH SHOWING GENERAL ; 
SMUTS, THE SOUTH AFRICAN : , 3 4 
PRIME MINISTER, just - ’ 
BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE BY ; 7 
AIR FROM CAIRO AFTER HIS ' : of 
VISIT TO CONFER WITH ar + 
MR. EDEN AND GENERAL / ’ 

SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, 
C,-IN-C,, MIDDLE EAST (LEFT.) 





AFTER 


AT THE COUNTRY HOUSE WHERE THEY SPENT EASTER: KING PETER’S RASHID ALI GAILANI, M. LASZLO DE BARDOSSY, NEW PRIME MINISTER OF HUNGARY, “15h 
BROTHERS, PRINCE ANDREI AND PRINCE TOMISLAV. New Premier of Iraq as the THE TRAGIC DEATH OF COUNT TELEKI, IN CONVERSATION WITH H ” 


. result of a coup d' tat believed : ° chee 
Like their brother, the present King Peter of Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav princes Andrei roy have tenia cde mer by M. Bardossy, a pro-Nazi, who was Counsellor of the Hungarian Legatior 


and Tomislav are also receiving their early education in this country, and in this ; has formed in 1930-34, became Foreign Minister at fifty-one on the death of © 

picture they are seen in the grounds of the country house where they spent the Easter ee ae Se March 21 he met Hitler and Ribbentrop at Munich, where the at 

holidays with their mother, the widowed Queen Marie of Yugoslavia. Prince Tomislav Yuir Said, as Foreign Minister. probably taken. Count Paul Teleki was reported to have shot hin 

was born at Belgrade on January 19, 1928, and Prince Andrei at Bled on June 28, 1929. Has promised to adhere to rather than connive at the German attack on Yugoslavia, with wh 
British Movietonews. the British treaty. signed a pact of friendship. 
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WAR EVENTS: NEW U.S.A. GUARDSHIPS; FREAK 


1s, COASTGUARD CUTTERS FOR ENGLAND : THE “ CAYUGA,” ONE OF THE TEN REVENUE THE NORWEGIAN TORPEDO-BOAT ‘‘ SLEIPNER” : SHE TOOK PART IN THE RECENT HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
CUTTERS WHICH HAVE BEEN TRANSFERRED TO THE ROYAL NAVY. ALLIED RAID ON A NORTH NORWEGIAN PORT. 

It was announced by the Prime Minister that ten U.S. coastguard cutters of the “Chelan” class The “ Sleipner,” of 597 tons, with Norwegian volunteers on board, raided a Norwegian port on the night of April 12. 
wee being transferred to the Royal Navy under the Lease and Lend Bill. These vessels, of Reports show that oil depéts, a factory and harbour works were destroyed. The first acts of the landing-party 


yout 2000 tons each, are propelled by turbo-electric engines and have a maximum speed of were to cut telephone and telegraph wires and to take the local leaders of Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling Party 
16 knots; their normal complement is 13 officers and 90 men. prisoner, (Photographs: ‘‘ Jane's Fighting Ships.’’) 


THE LEADERS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE AIR WAR AGAINST GERMANY AND FOR THE VAST EXPANSION OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS : 
THE AIR COUNCIL IN SESSION AT THE AIR MINISTRY. : ; 
Included in the photograph are (1. to r.) Sir Harold G. Howitt (Additional Member); Air Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air and President of the Air Council; Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Christopher L. Courtney, Air Member for Supply and Organisation ; Air Marshal Marshal Sir Charles F. A. Portal, Chief of the Air Staff; Sir Arthur Street, Permanent Under- 
Sir P. Babington, Air Member for Personnel ; Captain H. H. Balfour, M.C., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of State for Air; Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfred R. Freeman, Vice-Chief of the Air 
Under-Secretary of State for Air and Vice-President of the Air Council; the Rt. Hon. Sir Staff; and Air Marshal A. G. R. Garrod, Air Member for Training. (British Official Photograph.) 








HURL ; 
ay 200 YARDS THROUGH THE AIR: PART OF A CAR THIS ONE AT COVENTRY LODGED ON A TOP BALCONY: THE CRYSTAL PALACE NORTH TOWER TO GO : DIGGING A TRENCH 
SS ae THE ROOF OF A BRISTOL HOUSE,  (I.B.) ILLUSTRATING THE VIOLENCE OF THE BOMB.  (Fox.) PREPARATORY TO CRASHING THE 280-FT. TOWER. 
7 : 
Dart at fesults of blast are shown in the above pictures; during a recent Bristol raid a car was blown 200 yards by the force of a bomb, Preparations are complete for demolishing the North Tower of the 
tris in anded in the front garden and the rest sailed high into the air, crashed through the roof of the house and buried itself under Crystal Palace, so long a London landmark. Police will clear the 
a Of the rooms. From Coventry comes an even more remarkable story: a hospital was damaged by a heavy bomb which, at Streets within the area of the blast and the tower should fall in a 
Same time, threw a car stationed in the street on to a top balcony of ‘the building, where it remained securely lodged. selected spot; experts, however, cannot be sure of this, (Topical.) 
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\ HILST it is well known that 
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rays for many years as a cure for 
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various ills with great beneficial results, as evidence of the popula ity ee 
it is mot generally realised that these sun-ray at Guy Motors, records show 
rays may be employed as a tonic and that les» than I per cent. € people 
a safeguard against illness for a large who have taken the treainent haye 
number of people, especially factory dropped it. This last winter's records 
workers, who, as result of wartime show that of those who «‘iend the 
conditions, have to bear a severe treatment only 3 per cent absent 
strain. Employees are called upon to through illness, whilst for those who 
work longer hours; nervous tension do not attend, the sick figures 
is increased ; the food may sometimes amount to 10 per cent Striking 
lack the nutritive value of peacetime, testimony to the health-givins qualities 
and most important of all is the of the installation. For \\< benefit 
restriction of light on account of the of those who take to heart he health 
black-out. So, if the feeling of being of their employees, a few ail notes 
jaded and run down is apparent, it is “x on the installation may be -' interest, 
es ° ° : s j \ rY + 
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SHOWING THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE MASKS ARE VERY NECESSARY, TIIP RAYS 
APPARATUS AND) FOUR WORKERS RECEIVING BEING 240 TIMES MORE POWER! THAN 
TREATMENT. SUNSHINE. 

a ie 2 x us a 
Continued.) Continued.} ; 
importance to keep fit. The sun-ray the rays of the Alpine sun it is ® 
lamp is of such power that three minutes say, it gives very little heat t pene: 
treatment is equivalent to twelve hours sun- trates to the blood-stream wwitzer 
shine, and the beneficial results due to the land, as is well known, heavily yen 
ultra-violet rays forming vitamin D in the have to be worn to protect t es, = 

system, tone up the blood-stream, giving an this is a rule which has to be ri —_= 
immediate feeling of well-being such as is in the treatment. From the ge psycho- 


experienced after long periods spent in the logical point of view, sunshine — 
sunshine. These sunbaths increase the resist- with heat, and to give this eff infra 
ance to infection, such as the common cold red installation subsidiary to t in-ray - 
or ‘flu, improve muscular energy, and result eometiiaes used, There are | —- 
in lessening of fatigue. It is perhaps of vapour quartz tubes of 100 its est 
interest to state how the majority of foot- every unit. On switching o curre! : 
ballers and boxers take ultra-violet ray as a the ray commences, but does be; ee 
regular feature of their professional training. power until two minutes have . L- 
Guy Motors, Ltd., Wolverhampton, now have in that time there is an em of o 


had two winters’ experience of giving sun- which is highly beneficial. s has 4 














ray to the staff and employees, and the results strong, but not unpleasant r. -* 
obtained are impressive. The sun-ray treat- similar to the smell of seawee —— 
ment is purely voluntary, and the applicant On damp /mornings the ozone ay = 
must first consult the works doctor who obnoxious to the patient, and f s pu oo 
certifies whether he or she is in a fit con- two extractor fans have been tted, bo 
dition. Actually, there are very few cases also act as air purifiers. These "2 con res 
in which the treatment would be harmful. by the operator. The opera et 
After a free examination, the applicant is records of attendance, and sees that sealed 
ready to take the treatment, which com- of the room is kept at 60 deg asi 
mences with 1} minutes front and 1} minutes on a panel above the desk ar vo o “ 
back. This is continued twice a week for clocks, one for each cubicle, — val 
the first eight weeks. Then, after a week's minutes and fractions of mit wpe 
rest, the course is continued. The time is informs the operator when to te pan 
then increased to two minutes back and to turn found or to: finish thé : 
two minutes front, this being the maximum + There is also a bell- push ¢ tae 
time allowed. It must be stressed that [ IN THE CONTROL-ROOM OF THE SUN-RAY DEPARTMENT. cubicle door which is pressed be this 
nothing curative is attempted, and the SEES TO IT THAT THE HEAT OF THE ROOM IS KEPT AT 60 DEG. man of the group to ¢ pret the 


treatment is purely the application of a 
tonic ray. [Continued above on right 
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sABOTAGE IN THE U.S.A.; H.M.A.S. “SYDNEY”; AND THE COMPIEGNE COACH. 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TO BE RECEIVED IN THIS COUNTRY OF THE SEIZURE 
“UNDER PROTECTIVE CUSTODY... DANISH SHIPS IN THE U.S.A. WHICH HAVE BEEN OF ITALIAN SHIPS BY THE U.S. AUTHORITIES. 

PLAC UNDER AMERICAN SUPERVISION IN CASE OF ATTEMPTS AT SABOTAGE. Keenjng guard over a number of Italian freighters are four American coastguards. This picture, 
Danish st which, together with German and Italian ships, were put under “ protective custody” which % > — — nage oa — ae ts of the oe goge 2 igo roa fe rhe og The 
ae SUS, * or : wy Pag , taken at Port Newark, after the seizure under the terms of a world war anti-sabotage law. e 
by order o: the President. M dere gy A = Th yp Pg ee age mag that they hag? be soem ships are, left to right: the “San Leonardo,” “Alberta,” and “‘Aussa.” Only swift action by 
S deme By d oe : Tunis” STied - a “ae pis 4 ta ‘oan Ss os « Olomee the U.S. authorities prevented the burning or scuttling of these ships. (Associated Press.) 

“ ja, ; 4 

- and beyond her is seen the “ Lundby.” (Associated Press.) 


| below, 


a 


wien | 


ie ea 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE KIND OF ACTION WHICH NECESSITATED DRASTIC MEASURES 
BEING TAKEN BY THE AMERICAN AUTHORITIES AGAINST SABOTAGE. 


In the engine-room‘of an Italian merchantman, an American coastguard officer is inspecting some THE HISTORIC RAILWAY CARRIAGE IN WHICH WAS STAGED THE FINAL HUMILIATION 
of the damage done to the ship’s machinery by the Italian crew of the s.s. “ Alberta,” then OF FRANCE, AND NOW ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION IN BERLIN. 
lying in Port Newark, New Jersey. Following reports that Italian sailors were committing sabotage : 2 x 2 , i 
aboard ships in American waters, the U.S. Government placed twenty-eight Italian ships under Once the scene of a German capitulation, the railway carriage shown in our picture was used _again 
protective custody to safeguard American harbours. (Planet News.) when the Germans enforced an armistice on the French, following the tragic collapse of France 
in June 1940. The above photograph, received from a neutral source, shows the Compiézne 
armistice coach on public show in the Lustgarten, Berlin. It will be noted that the building on 
the right bears a striking resemblance to the Madeleine in the heart of Paris, (Kevstone.) 
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DGE AND A FAMOUS SHIP: SYDNEY HARBOUR BRIDGE AND H.M.A.S. A SMILE OF VICTORY AS ONE OF THE CREW OF H.M.A.S. 
WATCHED BY ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS ON HER VICTORIOUS RETURN. 


f the valiant and victorious cruiser, H.M.A.S. “Sydney,” after her fight with the That H.M.A.S. “Sydney” was by no means unscathed after her fight with the Italian cruiser 

irtolomeo Colleoni,” was the signal for much rejoicing among the inhabitants of “Bartolomeo Colleoni,” is evidenced by the above photograph of one of the ‘‘Sydney’s” crew 

the Mediterranean, at the Battle of the River Plate, and elsewhere the Australian surveying part of the cruiser’s funnel which was hit by sharapnel during the action. In the 

"acy proved itself well worthy of the highest traditions of the sea. In the picture above background may be seen—also proudly framed—a shrapnel-damaged relic of the old, and not less 
aS are seen giving an appropriate welcome to a famous ship. (Sport and General.) valiant “Sydney.” (Sport and General.) 


“ SYDNEY ” 


A SECTION OF THE SHIP’S BATTERED FUNNEL. 


SURVEYS 
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U.S.A. HELP IN THE U-BOAT 
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WAR: THE 


APRIL 19, 1944 


“CATALINA” FLYING-BOAT. 


CATALINA” IN FLIGHT. ‘“‘ CATALINAS’”’ ARE BEING FLOWN ACROSS THE ATLANTIC FOR SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND. THE BLISTER GUN TURRETS 


ARE NOTEWORTHY, AND THE SMALL FIGURE OF THE GUNNER IN THE PORT TURRET GIVES AN INDICATION OF THE MACHINE’S SIZE. 


AN AIR-GUNNER IN ONE OF THE CAREFULLY STREAM-LINED BLISTER GUN TURRETS 
OF A “‘CATALINA.”” SIMILAR MACHINES ARE IN SERVICE WITH THE U.S. NAVY. 


ey ae eee es See 


SUN UUDRNOUNDRNONNUNUNGONRONAAORNNONNNA ENDO 
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eee 


A “CATALINA” ON THE WATER. THE PICTURE SHOWS CLEARLY THE STRUCTURE OF THE FLOAT SUPPORTS. OF ASSISTANCE WHEN TAKING OFF OR COMING DOWN 
WATER, THE FLOATS FOLD NEATLY UPWARDS WHEN THE CRAFT IS AIRBORN, AND FORM PART OF THE WING-TIPS. 


te eee 


As the Battle of the Atlantic increases daily in intensity, so also does the 
maierial aid with which America is helping us towards ultimate victory. The 
“Catalina” flying-boat, shown above, is’a valuable addition to our sea and air 
strength. Designated by its American designers and builders as Model 28-5, the 
“Catalina’’ has been used by the U.S. Navy, and embodies several novel features, 
in particular the retractable floats, which form part of the wing when the machine 


Zz 
? A CLOSE VIEW OF THE PORT FLOAT. BY AN INGENIOUS ARRANGEMENT THE FLOATS 


OOO assess, 


a ea 


FOLD UP AND FORM PART OF THE WING WHEN IN, FLIGHT. 


4 
et 
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leaves the water. Driven by two 1200-h.p. Pratt and Whitney “ Twin ie 
engines, the ‘‘ Catalina” has a maximum speed of 190 m.p.h., and a range sho 
less than 4000 miles. Well armed with a gun-position in the nose and pa as 
in blisters on either side of the fuselage, these flying-boats, operating = aign 
R.A.F. Coastal Command, should do much to help defeat the submarine camp: 
against British shipping. (British Official Photographs.) 
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en . VEY 
FREER 
ee . a ANY years 
ago, before 
the first Great War, I think, and long before the spirit of 
change descended on the Adelphi, it befell me to make 
several visits there to the late Mr. Joseph Pennell, the 
jean artist, in connection with reproductions of his 
work in The Illustrated London News. His studio was 
high up among the chimney-pots of Adelphi Terrace, with 
wonderful view over the river. I have a pleasant memory 
of those interviews, of Mr. Pennell’s delectable cigars, and 
of his genial chat initiating me into the mysteries of etching 
and lithography. At that time I could not guess that 
the room where we talked was destined to become a famous 
literary “shrine.” It appears in that capacity in the 
ing scene of “Tue Story or J.M.B.” A Biography. 
By Denis Mackail. With Frontispiece Portrait (Peter 
Davies; 115. 6d.). The initials, of course, stand for that 
elusive genius, James Matthew Barrie, novelist, and drama- 
tist- This book is the authorised and definitive record of 
his life and work. It is also a vital contribution to the 
literary and theatrical history of our time. 


Without any preamble, the biographer plunges at once 
in media res, with a portrayal of Barrie playing host at a 
typical gathering in what was his home for nearly : 
thirty years—until his death in 1937. ‘ This,” 
writes Mr. Mackail in his opening words; “ is what 
some of us will. always remember. Evening in the 
low, large, Square room—brown and book-lined— 
on the top floor of the building at the river end of 
Robert Street, Adelphi.... The room. . . was 
once Joseph Pennell’s studio. ... Up that lift- 
shaft outside there have come more dis- 
tinguished men and women than could easily be 
numbered.” It was in 1909, we learn later, that 
Barrie took the flat below that of the Pennells, and 
in 1917, after they had left, he moved up into the 
top flat which they had occupied.- After picturing 
Barrie's Own appearance and idiosyncrasies as he 
entertained his friends, the biographer apostrophises 
him direct. “‘ You know this much, J.M.B. You 
wanted to be famous; didn’t you? You had your 
wish, you earned it, and you paid for it... . 
During all the years when you were my friend and 
more than my friend, it never once occurred to 
me that I should be the one who would be asked 
to write this book.... As I drop down that 
lift-shaft, I disappear from these pages for at least 
thirty-five years—if not, which would be better 
still, for good. Yet they have to be written; 
because, dear , 
J.M.B., you know 
you were no 


ordinary man.” 


Mr. Mackail’s 
book is uncon- 
ventional and 
difiers from the 
usual methods of 
a standard 
biography. He 
Writes in a 
gossipy, go-as- 
you-please way, 
sliding easily from 
the past to the 
present tense 
(mostly the 
latter) and from 
one (grammatical) 
“person” to 
another, and 
often making 
verbless groups of 
words, such as 
might form head- 
ings or poster- 
lines, do duty as 
sentences. The 
style is faintly 
Carlylean in a 
lighter vein. It 
gives me an im- 


pane of studied in 


might of Great Britain. 


formality, and as such the trick may 
ave been caught from Barrie himself, for it is made very 
clear that his apparently impromptu speeches were, as a 
Tule, carefully rehearsed, the humorous surprises deliberate, 
Pe the whole effect an example of art concealing art. At first 

found the biographer’s manner a little fidgeting, but, 


re became more familiar, it seemed appropriate to so 
idoscopic a theme, 


Certainly, in these 7oo-odd pages, he has performed 
ah tr extraordinary care and thoroughness, covering 
ed ~ of his hero’s character and career. It may be 
wre I that he reveals a new Barrie—not the mere 
a on Sentimentalist of popular legend, but a stronger 
mingled A apres 1 wherein ‘‘ somewhat of worldling 
poy roy on * yet withal not Jess attractive and lovable, 
we Aorta elong devotion to his mother and his affection 
scent towards his friends and his domestic circle. 
‘eu ation is confined to a note at the end of the 
undertaken easing obligations and stating that it was 
ay 6 Fon the Tequest of the two literary executors, 
the fe 1a Asquith and Mr. Peter Davies. Among 
of Danie indicated here, however, there is no account 
Own notebooks mentioned from time to time 


his 


in the text, 


TWO OF THE PAGES (HERE GREATLY REDUCED) FROM OUR NEW PUBLICATION, 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND INFORMATIVE DRAWINGS OF THE AIRCRAFT USED BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AND THE FLEET AIR ARM. 
“ British Air Forces” contains forty large pages, each measuring 19 in. by 12}in., with beautiful photogravure reproductions of all types of the aircraft now 
in use with the Royal Air Force and the Fleet Air Arm, except those on the Secret List. i 


Air Forces are also included. Aircraft used by the Fighter Command, the Bomber Command, the Coastal Command, Training Command, the Fleet Air Arm, 
Army Co-operation, and for use overseas are all represented. An added interest is given by the inclusion of four a of photographs of the chief fighters and bombers 
employed by Germany and Italy. Paintings by Captain C. E. Turner include the “‘ Wellington’ Taking 

the “‘Skua’ in Action.” Informative diagrams by Mr. G 


5 i “An Operations Room of the Fighter Command.” In add 
t “ British Air Forces” is bound in a dark-blue imitation leather cover, size 19 in. by 12} in. 
plus 6d. postage (inland or abroad). Copies are obtainable from the Publisher, “The Illustrated London News,” 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Interspersed with his narrative Mr. Mackail gives us 
plenty of shrewd criticism, as when he discusses the relative 
merits of ‘* Quality Street ’’ and ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton,” 
to the advantage of the latter. Elsewhere he is ironic 
about film-producers. Barrie, it seems, was a frequent 
filmgoer on the quiet, but his experience of adaptation for 
the screen was not encouraging. ‘ When Peter Pan,’’ we 
read, “‘ was sold to an American film company, and they 
wanted him to go over and help to produce it, he refused 
at once, but offered to send them his own script. This 
still exists. Twenty thousand words of the most carefully 
re-written scenario, with all the sub-titles, and a mass of 
fresh visual detail which to anyone but a film-producer 
and his attendant experts must surely have seemed like 
a gift from Heaven. ... The Barrie scenario may be 
languishing somewhere in Hollywood still ; but. they didn’t 
want it, and now that the silent film is unfortunately as 
dead as the dodo, there seems little chance that it will 
ever be seen. ... He reverted to detachment, and he 
wouldn’t even go round to the Tivoli—a mere step from 
his own front door—to see the talking picture of 
The Little Minister ten years after that.” 


FORCES 





THE COVER OF “ BRITISH AIR FORCES,” A MAGNIFICENT NEW BOOK 
IN PANORAMIC FORM—A WORTHY COMPANION TO OUR ENORMOUSLY 


SUCCESSFUL PUBLICATION ‘“‘ BRITISH WARSHIPS.” 





As an example of the reciprocal spell often evoked 
between Barrie and the actresses chosen to interpret his 
heroines, is the story of his first meeting with Elisabeth 
Bergner, and the inception of ‘‘ The Boy David,” last and 
least fortunate of his:dramatic works. At his invitation, 
she visited him at Adelphi (Terrace. ‘‘ Questions, answers, 
Merlin employing all his magic, but his Nimué already with 
magic to offer in exchange. He told her that he wanted 
to write a play for her. He didn’t describe it, for the 
truth was that he still had no story to describe. But when 
he asked her what part she would choose for herself, this 
very remarkable actress was actually able to tell him. 
She would like, she said, to play the young David. David 
the giant-killer. The boy whom God had made into a 


hero. The boy with the mighty and tragic future still so 
far away. Barrie listened, and something inside him 
stirred. ... There was an oddness in her choice that 


was an irresistible challenge. . . . He was David himself 
suddenly—did he remember also that this was his father’s 
and his little dead brother’s name ?—and youth and courage 
still sang to him as the greatest theme of all!” 


The next item on my list is the life-story (here self-told) 
of another Scottish writer—‘‘ THE Man on My Back.” 
An Autobiography. By Eric Linklater (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.). 





‘* BRITISH AIR FORCES,” WHICH CONTAINS SUPERB a 


The chief types of American aeroplanes chosen for use with our 


for Action,” the “‘ Hampden’ in Action,” and 

t : u t rr . H. Davis include the “ Spitfire,” “ Hurricane,” “ Defiant,” ‘“ Blenheim,” “ Wellington” and 
2 Whitley, also drawings explaining machine-guns and shell-guns, torpedoes from the air, and aerial photography. Drawings by Captain Bryan de Grineau 

include “ A ‘ Whitley’ Bombing-Up ” and ition there is a four-page panorama drawing showing the air 

nus — is three shillings and “a 
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This book, — 
too, awakens 
for me old memories, of a period in the naughty 
nineties, when the author of “ The Lunatic at Large,” 
J. Storer Clouston, and I were fellow-residents at 
that far-from-naughty institution, Toynbee Hall. Later, 
in his chambers at Clifford’s Inn, I saw part of the manu- 
script of the story, which he was then writing. Later 
still he vanished from my view into the northern mists of 
Orkney. Mr. Linklater-is a native of the same islands, 
and this witty and amusing book begins with reminiscences 
of his boyhood there. He served with the Black Watch in 
the last war, and afterwards visited many lands, including 
Iraq, Persia, Russia, America, India, Assam, the Tibetan 
border, China and Japan. After all these wanderings, 
during which he had acquired a wife and family, he came 
home to settle in Orkney, and’ we leave him there at 
the end of the book, commanding coast defence units in 
a new war. 

Meanwhile, fine descriptions of the islands, their towering 
cliffs and stormy seas, alternate with glimpses of early 
history and bygone worthies. Turning to modern times, 
and a recent revival of local culture, Mr. Linklater writes : 
“There was no literature in Orkney later than the 
Saga, no native style of music or dancing. The 
lean dark centuries had killed the Norseman’s 
faculty of story-telling and poetry - making... . 
There were signs, however, that an appetite was 
growing for such things, and the 800th anniversary 
of the founding of the Cathedral offered a chance 
to encourage it. The octocentennial birthday fell 
in 1937. Storer Clouston and J wrote a pageant, 
and some hundreds of our neighbours enacted it. 
The Cathedral looked down upon the field where 
we played it, and our backcloth was the lovely 
ruin of the Earl’s Palace. We showed the coming 
of the Faith to Orkney, the establishment of Norse 
power, the murder of Magnus, the triumph of Earl 
Rognvald, and the inception of the Gay Crusade.” 


Mr. Linklater gives some interesting details 
regarding his own books and his connection with 
the Scottish Nationalist Movement. Of his novel, 
‘* Juan in America,’ written in San Francisco, he 
tells us that “its pedigree was by Byron out of 
the. United States, or, if not Byron himself, his statue 
outside the Aberdeen Grammar School” and that, 
“‘ as originally conceived, it was to have been written 
in verse.” Of a 
later effort in 
fiction he says: 
““T sat down to 
write a novel 
against war. 
Borrowing a plot 
from Aristophanes, 
I imagined a 
European conflict 
and a- woman’s 
revolt that 
stopped it. This 
story I called The 
Impregnable 
Women. ... The 
war that in reality 
we feared was war 
against Germany. 
But despite my 
pacifism I could 
not persuade my- 
self into drawing 
heroine who 
would want to 
make peace with 
the Nazis. Evil 
as war might be, 
it could not be 
more evil than 
modern Germany. 
Bondage in that 
C.1. prison-house 

where the windows 
were sealed against the truth and cold perverted cruelty 
held the ke¥s, was more intolerable than death in battle.” 


w Oxford Street, London, 


I had prepared to include in this article another out- 
standing book of memories—‘‘ A Picture oF LIFE.” 
1872-1940. By Viscount Mersey. With Illustrations and 
Maps (Murray; 18s.). For want of space, however, this 
work must be kept for a later occasion, along with a doctor’s 
reminiscences entitled ‘““IN SEARCH OF COMPLICATIONS.” 
An Autobiography by Eugene de Savitsch, M.D. With 
Portrait (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). 


7 . . o 


Objective as distinct from subjective memoirs are well 
to the fore among new arrivals. Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott and Surtees figure in ““ DurHam Company.” 
By Una Pope-Hennessy. Illustrated (Chatto and Windus ; 
7s. 6d.). Aptly companioned therewith is ‘“‘ Keats.” By 
Betty Askwith. With Portrait (Collins; 12s. 6d.), From 
poetry we turn to architecture in ‘“ RicHaAaRD NORMAN 
SHaw, R.A.” A Study by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
With 67 Illustrations (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.) ; and thence to 
an international banking family, which, incidentally, has 
produced a distinguished poet, in “‘ THe Sassoon Dynasty.” 
By Cecil Roth (Hale ; 12s. 6d.). 
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THE FACE OF THE FIGHTER PILOT 
VICTORS OF THE BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN. 


PorTRAITS BY CAPTAIN CUTHBERT ORDE. 





SERGEANT A. MCDOWALL, D.F.M., 


SQUADRON LEADER T. F. DALTON- BAD nC 
NO. 602 SQYADRON. a a PN 


NO. 43 SQUADRON, 


’ 








FLIGHT LIEUT. R. F. BOYD, D.F.C. AND BAR. 
NO. 602 SQUADRON. 















” 


FLIGHT LIEUT. “‘ BILLY CLYDE, D.F.C., NO. 601 
SQUADRON. 


FLIGHT LIEUT. J. W. VILLA, D.F.C. NO. 72 SQUADRON. 





es Sg Rl 


Sse xpueet pe ort Kw 


SQUADRON LEADER J. A. KENT, D.F.C., A.F.C., K.W. 








‘ 
. 3 eae, ae iS eg Wen 
| PHL FDLHOWELL DEK. 3 BOD SquapRar oie 
FLIGHT LIEUT. F. J.’ HOWELL, D.F.C., NO. 609 FLIGHT LIEUT. E. HOLDEN, D.F.C., NO. 501 SQUADRON. 
SQUADRON. : 
Con 
* 
N the above series of portraits, Cuthbert Orde, the Belgium and Holland had been preceded by waves flay 
artist, shows characteristic types of those few to German aircraft dealing death and destruction ¥3 Sai 
5 ne 
whom ‘“‘so many owe so much.”” Here are shown some of F eet reat A that lay in their sinister path ; ever and again the ar Mii 
those who smashed the desperate German hopes of ; sg eo ftp is le of German aircraft had provided the grim : mo 
a ee P sep/i? MicMAEL ROBINSON.DPC.; S99 Squannon mbattle 
gaining conquest of the air over Britain in August and ‘ . pan maa is a Ahr bh Tah itbert” FE 6 om a sp. Sac horror and defeat, but over this embattl “a 
o : ? . ’ yetter airmen 
September 1940—some of those, in fact, who won the SQUADRON LEADER M. ROBINSON, D.F.C., NO. 609 Luftwaffe met not only better planes and t pr el eng 
Battle of Britain. The invasions of Poland and France, SQUADRON. than any they possessed, but. crushing defeat, a opposite 
, Continued oppose 


Continued opposue. 
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SOME OF THOSE WHO WON 
THE FIGHT AGAINST THE 
WINGED INVADERS. 
PorRTRAITS BY CAPTAIN CUTHBERT ORDE. 
Fis. ae so tin 
i FLIGHT LIEUT. py mp nt alae AND BAR. ve i i —_ 
SQUADRON LEADER A. G. MALAN, OD.S.O.,  D.F.C. 
NO. 74 SQUADRON. 
a 









+ 
PO. HM.STEPHEN. DSO: DFC. Ta SQUADROW 
HLOT OFFICER H. M. STEPHEN, D.S.O., D.F.C. NO. 74 SERGEANT J. H. LACEY, D.F.M., NO. 50I SQUADRON. : 
601 : SQUADRON. 
9 Ws 
WINGICOM: VICTOR BEANISH. DSO. BFC. ARC. 
WING COM. VICTOR BEAMISH, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 
~ 
ae 
WODR TOW OLIVER 25.0. na. ELT J.C NUNGO-PARK, D.RC T# SQuaDRow 
WING COM. J. 0. W. OLIVER, D.S.O., D.F,C. FLIGHT LIEUT. J. C. *MUNGO-PARK, D.F.C. NO. 74 
DRON. NO. 85 SQUADRON. SQUADRON. 

Continued, } and were cheerfully accepted. Only a very high degree 
ania 4 German pilot went down to death in smoke and of confidence in their training, in their aircraft, and in 
fe all flame “ under an English heaven.” As has been well pee Pt their leaders could have enabled them to maintain the 
ier ‘aid in “The Battle of Britain,” the official Air : we aati, spirit of aggressive courage which they invariably dis- 
ure to Maletry account of those dramatic days: ‘‘ Of the Fiat ee played. That confidence they possessed to the full.” 
Je the Ps of our own pilots little need be said. The facts : vy PRA : (With the exception of the portraits of Flight Lieut. Allard and 
airmen te eloquent They had only to see the enemy to FLIGHT LIEUT. R. R. STANFORD-TUCK, D.F.C. NO. 277 Squadron Leader Malan, which are Crown Copyright Reserved, the 
| many “ngage him immediately. Odds were of no account SQUADRON. copyright of these portraits is reserved by the artist.) 

»ppasite Continued opposite, 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE STURGEON AND ITS ANCESTORS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc, 


N these sad days, we look wistfully at ‘“ the flesh- 
pots of Egypt,”’ for they stand empty, and the 
Food Controller has seen to it that they shall not be 
filled again—for a season, at any rate. But we do 
not complain, for this is not a time for “ feasting and 
riotous living.’”” Indeed, many of the items of this 
feasting are now no longer obtainable. In looking 
back hungrily over the years of plenty that have 
been ours, there were some : 
of these now forbidden 
fruits that seemed to me 
more delectable than ever. 
But there were some, a very 
few, that I have little or no 
desire ever to taste again. 
Caviare—the roe of the - 
sturgeon (Acipenser sturio) 
—is one of these, though 
my dislike of it does not 
go so far as. one writer, 


The tail recalls that of the <«n-rks, its upper lobe, 
long and slender, curving backwards far beyond the 
lower lobe, and its edges are beset by enamelled scales. 
The very nearly related spoonbill-sturgeon (Polyodon) 
must find a place here. To begin with, it is in some 
ways more primitive, in others more specialised. It 
lacks the great bony scutes on the body, while the 
snout is produced into a long, shovel-like plate 





There is one other species which should fing , 
place here, and that. is the shovel-nosed sturgeon 
(Scaphirhynchus) (Fig. 3), which is confined to the 
Mississippi and other rivers of the Southern States 

_ of North America. What induced it to forsake the 
sea, the natural home of the sturgeon tribe? | 
differs from the true sturgeon in having the snout 
long and flattened, and in the absence of the spiracles 
the last vestige of an 
originally functional gill-slit, 
found in all other sturgeons 
and a few other fishes higher 
in the scale. Perhaps its 
most striking peculiarity js 

~found in the upper tail-lobe, 
which is produced into a 
long, slender filament, though 
what function it performs is 
unknown. It may, perhaps, 
serve as a “ feeler’’ in muddy 


who describes it as “‘disgust-  1'- THE BICHIR (POLYPr#RUS), OF THE RIVERS OF TROPICAL AFRICA: REPRESENTING A VERY ANCIENT STOCK, water. 


ing in appearance, offensive 
to the smell, and horrible 
to the taste”! By an un- 
repealed law of Edward II., the 
sturgeon remains as a royal fish. 
But that law fell into desuetude 
long ago. Its flesh L have never 
tasted; and opinion seems to be 
divided as to its palatability. On 
the one hand, we are told that it 
is dark and coarse, and on the 
other, that it tastes like veal. Much 
depends, probably, on the cook! But 
besides caviare, the sturgeon also 
furnishes us with isinglass, which 
is made from the inner lining of 


AND WHEREIN THE BODY IS ENCASED BY A HEAVY ARMATURE OF CLOSELY-FITTING, 
SCALES COVERED WITH ENAMEL AND FITTED TOGETHER BY A PEG-AND-SOCKET JOINT. 


In the larval stage the young breathe by external, plume-like gills. 





DIAMOND - SHAPED BONY How slowly the wheels of 


evolution turn is shown by 
the fact that in the Lower 
Lias’ formations, laid down millions 
of years ago, there lived a sturgeon 
(Chondrosteus) which differed only 
in unimportant details from the 
sturgeons of to-day. Both differed 
in one quite important respect from 
modern bony fishes, inasmuch as 
the backbone was represented only 
by a gristly rod, or “ notochord ” —- 
a constant feature of the lower 
vertebrates. 
But when we come to closer grips 
with the problem of the ancestry 


the air-bladder. This is also obtained 2. tHe EARLIEST ANCESTOR OF THE STURGEONS, PAL#ONISCUS MACROPUS, WHICH LIVED IN THE Of the sturgeons, we find fossil 
from other fishes, but not of such PERMIAN ERA, LONG AGES BEFORE THE STURGEONS HAD COME INTO BEING, RANGING THE SEAS remains bearing, in their external 


a high quality. These “‘ other fishes ”’ 


FROM ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA. 


appearance, no likeness. whatever 


include carps, cat-fishes, cod, ling | The body was encased in a heavy armature of enamelled, closely-fitting scales. Mr. J. R. Norman, in “ A History to sturgeons, but which, closely 
leoniscida ma ded as the ancestors rossopterygians. 


and hake. The sturgeon is really Fishes,” states 
a salt-water fish which migrates to 
rivers to spawn. Some of these 
migrants are occasionally taken in 
our rivers. 

In the present perturbed state 
of Europe, I am wondering what 
is happening in regard to the 
sturgeon-fishing of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, the headquarters of 
several species of the genus Acipenser. 
The great Russian sturgeon (A. huso) 
is found here, ard is the largest 
member of its tribe which has 
ever lived, attaining to a weight 
of as much as 3000lb. At one of 
the Black Sea fishing stations, as 
many as 15,000 have been caught 


the tribe is the sterlet, which does 


the P y be reg of all other bony fishes, sxcept C 








: laste dak. The ¢ 3: THE SHOVEL-NOSED STURGEON (sCAPHIRAYNCHUS), WHICH ASCENDED THE RIVERS OF THE 
ma mange Cay. e. smallest o: SOUTHERN STATES OF NORTH AMERICA TO SPAWN AND HAS MADE A PERMANENT HOME THERE, 


NO LONGER RETURNING TO THE SEA AFTER SPAWNING. 


examined, give us all the evidence 
we need. Palaoniscus (Fig. 2) is 
one of these, carrying us _ back 
to the far-distant Permian Era 
millions of years before the earliest 
known fossil sturgeon came into 
being. The ‘“ Palzoniscid’’ fishes, 
indeed, are regarded as the ancestors 
of all the modern “ bony’’ fishes. 
One of their most striking peculi- 
arities is found in the scales, which 
were extremely thick, and covered 
with a thick, enamel-like layer, 
known as ‘“ganoine,’’ hence the 
term “ ganoid fishes”’ given to all 
which bear this armature. In the 
course of the ages, however, these 
peculiar scales have given ‘place to 
the overlapping, thin, horny scales 
we know so well. Some, indeed, 


not exceed a length of 3 ft., but its The function of the long and slender filament of the upper lobe of the tail is unknown. have suppressed them completely: 


flesh is considered 
especially choice. 
The common 
sturgeon, by the 
way,. runs up to 
10 ft. or 11 ft. 
The great bony 
‘*bosses,’’ or 
“ scutes’’ forming 
three conspicuous 
rows along the 
back, side and 
belly, ‘and the 
pointed snout and 
upturned, 
armoured: tail, as 
shown in Fig. 4, 
distinguish the 
sturgeon, 
glance, from all 





i 


at a 4. THE STYRGEON, THE BONY ARMATURE OF WHOSE SCALES ARE QUITE UNLIKE THOSE OF ANY OTHER FISH, THE HEAD BEING scales, 


ENCASED WITHIN CLOSELY INTERLOCKING PLATES OF BONE. 





In others, like the 
eel, they have 
become reduced to 
vestiges embedded 
in the skin, and 
needing the aid of 
a microscope to see 
them. 

One of the most 
interesting of the 
living ganoids of 
to-day, a descend- 
ant of Pala@ontscus, 
is the Bichir 
(Polypterus) of the 
rivers of tropical 
Africa (Fig. 1): 
Herein these 
diamond- 
shaped, are closely 





Lalbien 


other fishes. But From the roe of this fish “caviare” is made for the delight of the gourmet, while isinglass of a superior kind is made from its air-bladder. packed, and fitted 


it has yet many 
other peculiar features. The most striking of these 
is the mouth, which is on the under-surface of the 
head, and can be thrust out to form a downward 
projecting tube, up which large quantities of mud 
can be sucked for the sake of the shrimps and smaller 
forms of animal life lurking there. Two pairs of 
“ feelers,” or “ barbels,” hanging down in front of 
the mouth serve as organs of touch when feeding. 





Photograph by E. J. Manly. 


projecting far in front of the mouth, which is large and 
toothless, though minute teeth are present in the 
young fish. There are no “ feelers,” or barbels, in 
front of the mouth. But a delicate sense of touch 
probably resides in the long, broad “‘ spoon.’”’ This is 
used to stir up the mud which is sifted through delicate, 
comb-like, “horny” teeth on the gill-arches. It 
attains to a length of 5 ft. or 6 ft. 





together by 4 


What gave rise to heavy 


peg-and-socket joint. among fossil 


armature of this , so common 
fishes, and what psa its persistence ths J 
no one has ever been able to suggest: on 
particularly interesting feature is the Nit of 
in the larval stage of growth, of @ Bart 
large, external, plume - like gills, which, 

soon disappear. . 
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STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 
OF TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
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We artists can camouflage. most things. Give us a 
few cwt. of paint and we’ll make a factory look like 
Birnam Wood. But all the perfumes of Arabia won’t 
camouflage the harshness of an unmatured tobacco. 
And so I stick to Four Square, a naturally matured 


tobacco that needs no camouflaging with scents or artificial flavourings. 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO-—NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 





8 DIFFERENT BLENDS—ALL MEDIUM STRENGTH 





SPECIAL OFFER TO RESIDENTS OUTSIDE 
. THE BRITISH ISLES. 

In whatever part of the world you are; you 
can get the same Four Square tobacco in 
the same vacuum tin. If you live abroad, 
and are in doubt as to your nearest supplier, 
just drop a postcard to Dobie’s at Paisley. 
They will be pleased to send you his name 
and address, together with a tin containing 
samples of the Four Square blends. 


RETURNED EMPTIES 


To conserve metal supplies, 
Four Square smokers are asked 
to be good enough to return 
empty tins to their tobacconist. 











GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos sirce 1809), PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
FS?/15 















Our name--- §% 


Your memory 


At this moment we, like many hundreds of other firms whose names are “ household 
words,” are exclusively engaged on War Work. Doing our bit for Victory. 

For the time being, you are not able to obtain from us those products for which, 
over a period.of 150 years, we have established a unique reputation. E 
Pavilions, Bungalows, Garden Rooms, Greenhouses, Piggeries, Farm Buildings, Stabling, 
Poultry Houses, etc.—these are the typical products for which you can come 
to us with confidence again after the War. Be assured that when that time comes 
you will find that the name BOULTON & PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonable 
Prices. Earlier wars have never shattered our traditions. Neither will this one. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 


Boulton & Paul .. Norwich 














Father: 


Mother: 


Father: 


rT 


Well, Mother! Balanced the budget yet ? 


Balanced it? Just take a look at the figures. See 
what I’ve saved last month. 


You’re marvellous, Mum! How do you manage it? 


Oh, I’ve made it my duty — saving a bit here, a 
bit there, giving up all sorts of things I find we 
can do without. 


That’s the spirit. Every little helps. Whenever 
we resist the temptation to buy something we can 
do without, we release material and labour which 
is needed in the munition factories. 


Exactly! We’ve all got to save, and in my little] 


way, I’m doing my share. 
I’m afraid I’m not doing much.... 


You ought to, my boy! When your Mother's 
savings reach 15/- she goes off to the Post Office 
to get another Savings Certificate. 


Yes, I pay 15/- but in 10 years’ time it will be 
worth 20s. 6d. That’s the point ! 


I’ve bought them for years now—and I’ve got my 
full ration. Now, my savings go into Defence Bonds. 


» 


It’s about ‘time J got started! I’ll join our Office 
Savings Group to-day. 


Save regularly week by week: Go to a Post Office or your Bank or 


Stockbroker and put your money into 3% Savings Bonds 
1955-1965, 2}% National War Bonds 1946-1948, of 3% 
Defence Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates; or deposit you 
savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. 
‘Join a Savings Group and make others join with 0. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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FOR OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY AND 
MERCHANT SERVICE 


THE | 
ONLY 100% EFFICIENT 


LIFE-SAVING COAT 


A Regular British-Warm style Service 
Greatcoat which is the Best Life-Saving: 
Garment or Appliance in the World. 






Guranteed to float wearer upright in water 
for at least 72 hours. Z 
2 


ALSO IN KHAKI 
FOR OFFICERS USING MOTOR- 
CYCLES AND OPEN CARS 


Specification for both 
Coats: Waterproof; Gale- 
Proof; Flameproof; 4 times 
warmer than any woollen 
Cloth coat and a quarter the 
Weight; 6times the buoyancy 
of cork; No gadgets. 


NCOLLS of REGENT ST 


me OLL & CO. LTD., 120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 





Navy, Khaki. Small, 


Med., Large sizes. 
HOODS 17/6 extra. o 
Purchase Tax Extra. 

POST FREE GNS. 


Telephone: REGent 195! 








‘The sleeping bag de l 


- 
























The soft, resilient Dunlopillo mattress and pillow 
assure unusual comfort. They are damp- proof, 
light-weight, hygienic, self ventilating, not in- 
flated, cannot “bunch up’ and always keep 
their resilience. The bag has a waterproof 
cover with a fluffy top lining for extra 
warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow is 
attached on a hinge to prevent loss 
and for easy packing. The zip 
fastener down one side allows 
easy entry and the deep gussets 
afford ample room for 
blankets to be kept inside. 
In fact the bag makes 
an ideal holdall. 


DW 


With webbing carrying 
straps. Price complete 
(not including blankets) 


95 /- 


plus 20/4 Purchase Tax. 


DUNLOPILLO 


Mattresses and Pillows 
separately. 


Purchase Tax 
In Khaki Waterproof Cover. when applicable 
DUNLOP RUBBER Co. Ltd,, GC” ae +» 62/6 13/4 


daa : _ Sear «. T5/- 16/1 
Se yy, cha grass (larger sizes made to order) 
London—St. James's House, Dunlopillo Pillow to match 10/6 2/3 


St. James's Street, S.W.|. Webbing carrying straps, per set 2/6 6d. 
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influence and its products throughout the world. Its 
growth and success have been founded upon a basis of financial 
and industrial stability, energy and enterprise, as demonstrated 
by the consistent progress and popularity of Humber, Hillman 


and Sunbeam-Talbot Cars, Commer and Karrier Commercial 


HE ROOTES GROUP OF COMPANIES has spread its 








The Rootes Manufacturing Companies 


HEADQUARTERS 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London 


Vehicles. Today, in the many Rootes factories, as well as in 


APRIL 19, 1941 
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the a and Aero-Engine Plants under their management, 
all energies are directed towards speeding the Nation to 
Victory through increased production. Their thousands of” 
operatives take pride in that service to the Nation which 


has distinguished the Rootes Group from its very inception. 


CARS - COMMERCIAL VEHICLES AIR-FRAME AND AERO-ENGINE 
Humber Led. Commer Cars Ltd. eens ne ig Led., 
The Hiliman Motor Car Co. Ltd. Karrier Motors Ltd. 


Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd. 


OVERSEAS 
Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Calcutta, Sydney, and Distributors throughout the world 


CARRIAGE-BUILDING _ 
Thrupp & Maberly Led. 











Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it— 
How fo prevent if 





Try this now. Run your tongue round 
your mouth—do you notice it... a rough 
woolly feeling ? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and is staining your teeth. But don’t 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 

Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 
excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to 7 mouth acid? 12,000 dentists say 
“Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom- 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

nce fighting mouth acid to-night. Get a tube 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you'll feel 
the difference; no more morning mouth; no more 
stale breath. Instead you'll have teeth which look 

m, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 
new zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. 

Zid. 1/1 and 1/104 (including Purchase Tax) 
Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia 


‘Mia ts the trade mark of Phillipa’ preparation of 
* of Mognesia’ 














wane .eelg att 


—the most central store in London 

. .. .» Where merchandise is varied, where 
quality is good, and above all where the prices 
are inexpensive. Our Summer Catalogue will 
soon be ready — may we send you a copy? 


SWAN & EDGAR, Lid., Piccadilly Circus, W.1. "Regent 1616 

















THE |. 
ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
IN WARTIME 


2 ee to the paper shortage it 


is essential to place a standing | 


order with your newsagent to make 
sure of getting your copy of ‘THE 


ILLUSTRATED ‘LONDON NEWS” 


each week. 


By a Paper Control Order, the output | 


of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and in 


future no periodicals can be stocked for } 


casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 


place an order for your copy each week. @ 


Those desiring to have ‘‘ THE 
{ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
sent to friends in neutral countries 
should send a subscription to The 
Publisher, Illustrated London Newsand 


Sketch, Ltd., Commonwealth House, § 


1, New Oxford Street, London, 


W.C.1. Subscription rates are given | 


hereunder :— 
Published at 1 /3 Weekly. 
| Twelve Six Six | Three 





months, | months,  onths,|months, | 


including | including | 45 no 
Xmas Xmas xtras | extras 
Number | Number | ‘ 
Inland ° Ea dalEs ai£s, a.) ‘ 
and Foreign |3 166 |1 git 
Canadaand |4 s. da.jf s. 4/4 
Newfoundland| 3.14 4|1t 18 7)115 9)" 


The above cerms are inclusive of postage _ 
_—__—_—_—_= 


























is 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. = 
Periodical is sold subject to the ee = 
ditions, namely, that it shall not, — rs 
written consent of the publishers first Chspaeed 
lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise oy Pail 
of by way of Trade except at the ee kent 
price of 1s. 3d.; and tHat it shall no! Ang 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise dispos A horised 
mutilated conditidn or in 7 “ oo 8 
cover by way of Trade; or affixed siterary 
part of any publication or advertising, J 
or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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GESTION 


AND FLATULENCE 
AFTER MEALS 


You get burning pain and distressing wind 








after meals because your stomach is always y 
too aci Food simply can’t digest and Yj, 
your stomach is tortured in the attempt. 

Why er ure this mealtime misery when 

Milk « ignesia’ Tablets will stop it this 

very | » They relieve acidity and J 
sweete! sour stomach at once. The Yy 
stoma irts digesting your food right y : , . " 

away a: finishes its work with perfect OR maximum heat-comfort at the 

ease. \ 1 feel nothing—no heartburn, no shortest notice . . . for that 

flatulet not a twinge of your old SS te lefiniti &£ Emersenc 

stoma in. If you suffer from acute is the on y < ehinition oO umMerge ncy 

attacks vastric pain ‘ Milk of Magnesia Heating . . . the Ferranti Electric 

Tablet stop them in five minutes. Try i 5 r ‘ . 

them te Neat flat boxes for the pocket, Fire is without a serious rival. Its very 

td. an td. Also family sizes, 2/3 and y +o TE : ‘ is inst: ] 

Dri. ( xclddiitg Parchase Tas, Obtain- J high yield of radiant heat is instantly 

able e' here. j available—quickly providing a generous 


pervasive warmth. 


Choose a FERRANTI Fire, then SIT 
BACK AND TAKE NOTICE—IT’S 
HOTTER THAN YOU EXPECT. 


WILK or MAGNESIATE berr antl 
ae) | Radiant Glechric. 
you R POCKET OR BAG | * | | RE 


« Mulk of Magnesia’ ts the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 


MOST PERFECT HEALTH LOAF Z FIRST- FOREMOST: HOTTEST 



















TABLETS 




















s *Bermaline “ Bread, full of natural nutriment, 
including Vit iB Promotes digestion too. Win 
througt *Bermaline.”’ Ask your Baker, or write 
Bermaline, |airley Street, Glasgow, S.W.t 











THE 
BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


earnestly appeals 
for help 








to enable them to keep pace . : 

with the urgent and increasing sano or ar ee 

cost of maintaining Homes and KF K R R A N ‘3 | iF I M I T EK D 
Hos in ports all over the . rn , Was epPDP 

Empire for our Seafarers’ needs MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 


London Showrooms: Bush House, Aldwych 








welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 
mercial Road, London, E.14 
t E. Barker, General Secretary 





















































WARTIME PROBLEMS 





more work — less staff 


The insistent call is ‘‘men for the army 
and women for the munition factories,”’ 
yet in spite of depleted staff YOUR 
work must go on. 


The intolerable office boy, with his eternal 
whistle and unbounded cheek, is now for- 
given all his sins and prized as highly as 
an oasis in the desert. 


Yes, the shortage of staff is serious and 
it therefore follows that every advantage 
must be taken of mechanical devices 
which will save time, mental effort and 
labour. 


One such device is the Universal Postal 
Franking Machine which (operated by 
hand) can frank letters, circulars, post- 
cards, parcels, etc., with the correct postal 
denomination, at the speed of 2,000 to 
3,000 an hour. 


Each machine is its own auditor, the 
credit meter shows the balance available 
at each stage of operation. There are 
no stamps to buy, record or affix... 
no laborious entries in the postage book 

. no adding up and balancing of 
postal expenditure . . . the machine 
guarantees ‘dead accuracy’ always. 
One of our representatives will be pleased 
to call and give you full particulars of this 
time, money and labour-saving equipment. 
Our factory is mainly employed on work 
of vital national importance, so it is inevit- 
able that delay in the delivery of our latest 
models will occur. An early record of 
your vequirements will therefore prove 
advantageous. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL FRANKERS LTD. 
Offices and Works: 1/7 CANONBURY ST. 
LONDON, N.I. Tel.: CLIssold 3613/5 
eee EIEIO IE 






















HEN you have finished with this 

Journal, please remember to hand 
it in over the counter of your nearest 
Book - Collecting Post Office, un- 
wrapped, unaddressed and unstamped, 
for free transmission to the men and 
women of our Fighting Forces. 







































































The Best 
Cigarette 


For over half a century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have maintained their 


reputation as the world’s finest cigarettes — 


a good reason why they 
are preferred by critical 


smokers everywhere. 



























THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





Unobtrusively but unmistakably the luggage 
that precedes you to the ‘'First Smoker ”’ 
tells of your standing in the scheme of things, 
in language understood by people of taste. 
You will generally find that those who know 
their way about the world would not hear 
of taking with them anything but ANTLER 
Travel Goods. 

Combining strength with lightness, beauty of 
appearance with maximum capacity, ANTLER 
Travel Goods are accepted as the world’s 
best luggage. 


ANTLER 


TRAVEL GOODS 


B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3 
E W ORL D'S B 





Fibre Suitcases 

NYTEE Cases and 
Dress Cases 

AIRLIGHT Luggage 

PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
Cases 





Hide and Rawhide 





ES. T eS 


Longleys 





11, STRAND STREET, SANDWICH. A charming old I5th century 

\ building known as “The Sandwich Weavers’ with many historic 
links with the past. 

Yet another reminder of accepted traditions of quality is 

found in Player’s No. 3. Their mellow ripeness, distinctive 

flavour and aroma make them the choice of a host of 


smokers who demand a cigarette of extra 
fine quality. 


“” NUMBER 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
20 FOR I/10 
50 FOR 4.6 
50 TINS 








(plain only}4/7 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES ] 








All things 
considered 


In our uniform section we have a staff of cutters, fitters 


and workpeople, many of whom have spent their work- 
ing life tailoring uniforms for officers of His Majesty's 
Forces. They were attracted to us because they ‘clt 
we wete anxious to do a better job than had been 
done before. That we are setting a high standa' 
proved by the compliments we receive from those 
qualified to know. Of course, our prices are no 
lowest obtainable, but they represent ‘value’ in th 


meaning of that word. Write for our Service Pric: 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


BATH, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BOURNEMOUTH, EDINBURGH, un 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, OXFO 
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